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ley 4, Calif. 
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Conference. Margaret S. Hargreaves, RN, Exec. Director, American 
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York 21, N. Y. 
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National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session ana 40th Annual 
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East Lansing, Mich. Union Building 

Michigan State University. Twenty-second Workshop Conference. Herbert 
Auer, Editor, Information Services, Continuing Education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


New York, N. Y. Roosevelt Hotel. 
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Edttor to Keader:- 


Tue Greatest WasTE IN AMERICAN 
Lirg, I am convinced, is the failure to stimu- 
late able people to their fullest capacities. 
Another illustration of this has just come to 
my attention. The New York Herald Trib- 
une in an issue early this year told of the. 
success in the Union High School, Union, 
N. J., of a plan of selecting bright students 
for a special mathematics course. Out of 
each freshman class in a school with 2,000 
pupils, 25 were selected who were willing 
to work hard and fast. This accelerated 
program proved most enjoyable to the stu- 
dents. ‘“The program was set up to over- 
come the tendency to level the ordinary 
mathematics down to the average student, 
leaving the really bright student bored.”’ 

Not all students have to be bright to 
benefit from programs of this kind. All of 
us have some special strength and if we only 


were encouraged and helped to use it we 
could accomplish a great deal more than 
might otherwise be the case. However, the 
future of our country is in the hands of the 
abler citizens and these people should be 
encouraged to develop their powers and em- 
ploy them to the fullest. 





Tue Supreme Court or Wisconsin has 
recently made a startling about-face. Last 
year it declared unconstitutional a State law 
which prohibited picketing by persons who 
had no connection with the establishment 
being picketed, and where there was no 
dispute between the company and its em- 
ployees. This kind of picketing was de- 
scribed by the union as ‘‘advertising 
picketing’ and was actually intended to 
persuade employees to join the union. The 
Court has now withdrawn the opinion. 
This judicial flip-flop came when the Court 
agreed to review the case on which it had 
earlier handed down a negative decision. 

What the Court said in its reversal is 
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very interesting. ‘‘We have concluded that 
we were in error in our original determina- 
tion of the issues. We are convinced that we 
gave too little consideration to the fact that 
there are limitations upon the right of free 
speech. We gave insufficient attention to 
the fact that free speech is not the only right 
secured by our fundamental law and that it 
must be weighed against the equally impor- 
tant right to engage in a legitimate business 
free from an outside group, and the right to 
protection from unlawful conduct which 
will or may result in destruction of the 
business; that both the right to labor and the 
right to carry on business are liberty and prop- 
erty." 

This sounds strangely like disapproval 
both of the union shop and of the require- 
ment that all employees join the union as a 
condition of holding a job. 





One of my readers has set me straight 
on the matter of scrod. George Brenn, editor of 
FOREMAN’ S DIGEST, writes as follows: ** Every 
once in so often I detect in your editorial pages 
some evidences of the gourmet, and I like it. I 
learned long ago that people like to read about 
delectable food. All of which leads up to the 
comment that scrod is ‘something like cod only 
more delicate’. Scrod is a baby codfish which has 
been prepared for broiling by cutting it in strips 
against the grain. Broiled briefly and drowned 
in melted butter, it is indeed fine food. The little 
village restaurants throughout Massachusetts 
(and especially on the Cape) can turn out as 
laudable a version as the Parker House. And so 
can some of the Philadelphia restaurants. PER- 
SONNEL JOURNAL mever seems to have a bad 
month. How do you manage to be so uniformly 
good?” 





A Smatt Numer or AmMErican Com- 
PANtEs have been pleased with the results of 
a personnel department periodical. General 
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Foods and Owens Illinois Glass are two of 
the small number of companies which have 
such publications, circulated primarily 
among personnel and industrial relations 
staffs throughout the corporation. 

In my recent visit to England I found 
that the Philips Electrical Industries Ltd. 
has a similar bulletin. It is called ‘“‘Informa- 
tion Notes’’ and is issued weekly by the 
central personnel department in London. 
Two issues which I have are ten pages each 
and deal with such questions as labor turn- 
over, strikes and disputes, wages and sala- 
ries, the need for industrial universities, a 
list of courses and conferences, and similar 
management matters. I was told that Infor- 
mation Notes has attained wide circulation 
among operating executives; that many 
have commented on its usefulness and value 
in keeping them informed on questions re- 
lating to employee problems. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 
“Good communication includes conditioning people 
for the acceptance of ideas."’ 





For Many Yezars I Have Hegarp 
Propre Say that it ought to be possible to 
rate an employee on the same evaluation 
plan that his job is rated on. I know a group 
that is doing this today. In fact, it begins 
by (2) rating the job, (2) rating the incum- 
bent’s qualifications for that job, and G) 
measuring the performance of the man on 
the job—all on the same set of evaluating 
factors. 





Waite in Lonvon I was InvitTepD to 
speak before the members of the British 
Institute of Management. There I met many 
members of the Institute staff in their spa- 
cious headquarters on Hill Street. Mr. L. O. 
Russell, Director, and Mr. Dobson, one of 
his staff members, were particularly cordial. 

The Institute bears a close resemblance 
to our own American Management Associa- 
tion and the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Council which governs the In- 
stitute is comprised of an impressive list of 
successful business men. A number of re- 


gional offices are operated, in which it 
differs from our own associations. Quite a 
few systematic research projects are carried 
on and excellent publications on all aspects 
of management are issued. The Institute has 
a large and well-stocked library which 
contains practically every publication on 
management from all corners of the world. 
In this latter respect it is much more 
broadly representative of world manage- 
ment than any American library I have seen. 

The Institute carries on an executive 
development program which consists of 
eight intensive courses, each lasting four 
weeks. Meetings are held in the rooms of 
the Institute headquarters. Americans visit- 
ing London would feel repaid for a visit to 
the British Institute of Management. 

The title of my talk at the Institute was 
‘Executive Compensation’. This puzzled 
some of the members and provided some 
amusement. The reason for the amusement 
became clear when it was explained that in 
England the term ‘‘compensation’’ is used 
to designate benefit payments of various 
kinds. ‘“‘Remuneration”’ is the term com- 
monly used for salary. The audience was 
cordial and interested, which was more than 
ample ‘“‘compensation’’ for my efforts. For- 
mal methods of determining base pay for 
executives and other employees are almost 
unknown in England. Job evaluation has 
not caught on, in spite of which orderly 
and well-planned schemes of salary admin- 
istration are in general use. 

I was terribly shocked recently to find the 
U. S. Employment Service engaged in writing 
job descriptions for a rich and highly respected 


corporation in one of our largest cities. 





Tuere APPEARS TO BE A STRONG TREND 
in AMERICAN UNIONISM to get into national 
politics. This is not going to work in the 
long run, however, because America is not 
a country of classes and any person who has 
‘what it takes’’ can move himself into the 
highest social and political and business 
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levels in the country. It is going to be very 
difficult to form a true labor party in this 
country. 





Afternoon tea is as universal in British 
offices as it is in the homes of England. It is a 
good custom. It promotes relaxation and good 
fellowship. When I worked in the New York 
financial district during the fabulous twenty's 
it was the custom for many offices to work late and 
tea was not uncommon. I am going to revive the 
habit in the new office which my consulting asso- 
ciates and I are about to move into in Phila- 
del phia. 





Pgruaps You HAVE Noticep the large 
number of Positions Wanted and Help 
Wanted advertisements appearing in the 
back pages of the Journal. Indeed, the last 
page hasn't been big enough. Over the past 
year or two, the balance between the two 
columns has steadily shifted until now there 
are about as many of one as of the other. 
There was a time when there were more 
people looking for jobs than there were 
jobs looking for people. That situation has 
changed. Evidently, the personnel job is 
becoming more appreciated year by year. 
P. S. Both kinds of advertisements draw 
replies in good numbers. 





Tue Duxe or EpINBURGH HAS BEEN 
SPONSORING a most interesting conference, 
which will be repeated again in the coming 
summer. It is known as ‘“The Study Confer- 
ence on the Human Problems in Industrial 
Communities within the Commonwealth 
and Empire’’. It will be held in Oxford in 
July 1956. The most interesting part of the 
conference is the breadth of the problems 
to be considered and of the representation 
among those attending. The plan is to 
have 280 members, go from the United 
Kingdom and 135 from other countries of 
the Commonwealth, plus 55 from the 
Colonial territories. This means that 
there will be representatives of almost 
every race and type of civilization in the 


world, because the British Commonwealth 
embraces a cross section of almost all of it. 

The Duke’s interest has not been nomi- 
nal; he has been very active in planning and 
seeing to the success of the conference. The 
Conference Council, presided over by the 
Duke, consists of about 4o industrial, labor 
and civil service bodies. 

“The purpose of the conference is to 
conduct a practical study of human aspects 
of industrialization, and in particular those 
factors which make for satisfaction, effi- 
ciency and understanding both inside 
industrial organizations and in the every- 
day relations between the organization 
and the community around it.’’ This is 
certainly a broad attack on the problems 
inside industry and those related to it. 





A speaker was discussing the advisability 
of endeavoring to live amicably with the union. 
He was stressing the importance of not indulging 
in practices which had the effect of irritating 
union leaders. ‘‘It's like slapping a guy who 


chews tobacco.”’ 





In January THE Printinc INpDustrRyY 
or America held its annual conference for 
printing company presidents, at which J 
was asked to speak. I not only spoke, but 
the Assistant Editor and I had a delightful 
week in Florida at the right time. A harried 
president asked this question after my talk: 
“What about the young eager beaver who 
wants to get ahead? He is always getting in 
everybody's hair.’’ My reply, based in part 
on the seasoning brought about by raising a 
large family, as well as by running a busi- 
ness, was ‘Keep him busy with new proj- 
ects so that he doesn’t get bored and start 
looking for a job with a competitor.’’ Your 
typical eager beaver is usually a person of 
exceptional ability and energy who may 
become very valuable in years to come. 


Nad Mae 





Preparing Your People 
for Office Mechanization 





ERSONNEL executives, faced with the 
P increasing use of machines in their 
companies, are sometimes inclined to apply 
the same personnel thinking to the office 
situation that is effective with respect to 
automation in the factory. Mechanization 
in the office, however, cannot be directly 
compared with automation in the factory. 

First, in the factory, automation is 
frequently introduced in steps. Machines 
doing a certain type of operation may be 
isolated. One department or division may 
be changed over without others being 
much concerned. 

But a change in office machines is 
usually known to the entire office force. 
Even if only one job (like inventory) is 
mechanized at a time, office workers are 
too close .o the total picture, too intelli- 
gent, too socially interrelated, not to be 
aware of the implications. Therefore, 
specific steps must be taken to reassure office 
people as to where they stand in respect to 
the overall situation, particularly as to job 
security and pay. 

Secondly, the personality of the female 
office employee is different from that of the 
factory worker. She bases the selection of 
her career on different criteria. She wants 
prestige, dignity, opportunity to advance, 
congenial coworkers, contact with manage- 
ment and, at the same time, adequate 
compensation. Therefore, mechanization in 
the office must be handled in such a way 
that office employees do not get the im- 
pression that they are coming closer to the 
factory. 


By Estuer R. Becker 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, New Jersey 





The introduction of these wonderful 
time- and labor-saving machines may 
cause office workers more anxiety than 
automation causes in the factory. The 
author suggests several ways to cushion 
the impact of office mechanization and 
give workers a continuing sense of 
Security, pointing out how the office 
problem differs from that among union- 
ized workers in the plant. 





The need to reassure employees about 
the security of their jobs when new business 
machines are introduced is much greater in 
the office than in the factory because, except 
in a few cases, office employees are not 
unionized, and hence not protected by 
seniority. 

A few years ago (in 1948) the Industrial 
Relations Center of the University of 
Chicago made a survey of white-collar 
workers. Robert K. Burns, executive di- 
rector of the Center, concluded that 
‘throughout American industry, the pre- 
dominant pattern among white-collar 
workers is a non-union pattern; 86 percent, 
numbering more than 6 million people, are 
not union members.’’ The survey indicated, 
however, that ‘“‘office mechanization is 
changing this attitude. Where the employee 
is turning into an automatic business 
machine operator, he (or usually she) is 
beginning to think more as an industrial 
worker thinks. The same change in attitude 
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is showing up in ‘office factories’ where 
there is a rigid routine—and a feeling of 
being merely a cog.’’ Apparently this 
change in attitude, however, is developing 
slowly, if at all. So far, little correlation 
exists between unionization in offices and 
the fact that they are becoming more 
mechanized. 

An article in the April 19, 1955, Wall 
Street Journal, states that unions ‘‘promise 
to negotiate agreements which will cushion 
the impact on workers of such things as 
automatic bookkeeping and filing ma~ 
chines.’’ The president of one union said 
that one of their most successful selling 
points is ‘‘the threat of automation.” 
Despite these attempts, the article con- 
cludes, there may be little reason to expect 
that efforts to organize white-collar 


workers will make much more headway this 
year (1955). 


Keep Workers “IN THE FAMILY” 


One reason for white-collar resistance 
to unions, labor organizers say, is that 
“‘office workers are close to the boss; they 
often work on the same floor or in the 
same room. They may consider themselves 
higher up on the social ladder than the 
factory employee. They may rate the chance 
of advancement higher than the manual 
laborer."’ Perhaps it is just because of this 
close relationship that management some- 
times overlooks the importance of taking 
steps to tell office employees where they 
stand in respect to mechanization. They 
consider office workers ‘‘in the family.” 

In one company where considerable 
mechanization was taking place an older 
employee said, ““‘We are being pushed 
around—what we need is an office union. 
Then our seniority would protect us.’’ She 
had not been informed, as subsequently 
developed, that her job would have more 
responsibility under mechanization, and 
that this opportunity for advancement into 
supervisio'. might have been denied her on a 
seniority basis in a union office. 


One of the strongest ways to reassure 
employees about their future is to ‘“‘tap’”’ 
them for training. Selection for training 
creates a feeling of security for two reasons: 
(1) As may be expected, people will have 
confidence in their ability to handle new 
jobs because they have added skills; (2) 
They feel the company would not be 
spending money and time on them if their 
jobs were threatened. 


Ways To Reassurge Orrice Pzopie 


When new machines are installed, 
whether it is a desk calculator, punch card 
system, or a more complex data processing 
set-up, the general impression is that the 
company wouldn't be spending all this 
money if it didn’t expect to save, and that 
such saving will be accomplished by cutting 
down on personnel. Therefore, when any 
change is contemplated, management 
should be realistic and tell employees 
what's ahead. 

1. It may be that the company isn’t plan- 
ning to cut down personnel but, rather, wants 
the machines so that it can get information 
faster. If this is the situation, the sooner the 
employees know about it and their fears are 
allayed, the better. 

2. Company studies may show the normal 
turnover over a projected period will auto- 
matically take care of displacements. It isn’t 
enough to give girls this information in a 
vague, indefinite way. They sheald have facts 
and figures about past turnover dramatized for 
them, possibly through charts or other visual 
aids. The names of people who were in the 
office a year ago and have left give authenticity 
to the statement that turnover will protect the 
jobs of those who remain. 

3. Girls should be shown that with 
greater mechanization, their jobs are pro- 
tected in times of illness or vacation because 
the work is not held up. Others will have no 
difficulty interpreting records, reading hand- 
written figures in ledgers, etc. This is especially 
important to married women who are attracted 
to jobs they can leave without causing too 
much inconvenience and to which they can 
easily return. 
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4. Charts or figures of past employment 
records of the company over an extended num- 
ber of years for the total work force of the 
organization, including the factory, strengthen 
the feeling of stability. ‘‘Human interest’’ 
stories of families, where the daughter has 
followed her mother’s footsteps in the same 
job or department, show continuity of em- 
ployment. (The telephone company uses these 
family situations effectively in its advertise- 
ments. ) 

5. If the company is growing, show the 
anticipated long-term forecast for increased 
employment in the entire organization. 

6. If possible, discuss the financial posi- 
tion of the company. Show it is making a 
profit, is in a strong competitive position, 
guaranteeing employment. 

7. If planned, tell about new products 
the company has on the drafting boards, new 
ateas to be serviced, new branches to be opened, 
or other directions of expansion. 

8. Show how previous addition of ma- 
chines in the company, both in the office and 
in the factory (in industrial organizations) has 
affected employees favorably, and how many 
have been absorbed, preferably in better jobs. 


ANNOUNCE A TRAINING SCHEDULE 


The obvious follow-up to such a 
presentation of information about the 
security of jobs and the company’s future 
is to announce the schedule of training. 
Employees are interested in: Where the 
training will take place—at the office or 
at the headquarters of the business machine 
manufacturer. Who will give the craining— 
the supervisor or a representative of the 
manufacturer; if the latter, will it be a man 
or a woman? When the training will start. 
What are some of the details? Number of 
hours, whether on company time, how paid 
for, how many sessions. Such details may 
seem trivial to management, but are im- 
portant to the people affected. 

Training should be provided well in 
advance. If deferred till shortly before 
machines arrive, the pressure of learning in 
a limited period, and worry about not being 
able to master the new equipment in time, 


may set up unfavorable, hurtfull reactions. 

The Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan has found that “‘if a 
worker who produces more and produces 
better quality is paid accordingly, the 
employee can be highly motivated, even 
though the work itself does not motivate 
him."’ There is no reason to believe that 
employees in the mechanized office will not 
be motivated by the work they are doing. 
But even if motivation should initially 
prove a problem, the fact remains that 
higher pay resulting from mechanization 
will be an attractive incentive. 


MeEcHANIZATION Leaps To H1iGHER Pay 


Higher pay—not in the form of an 
immediate increase in the paycheck, per- 
haps—but ultimately raising the whole 
level of office pay—is not only a promise of 
mechanization but practically assured. Cur- 
rently, only about 15 per cent of our 
office work is done on machines, compared 
to more than go per cent mechanization 
found in factories. The office is 30 years 
behind the factory in the application of 
mechanical equipment. Most recent figures 
show the average office worker is assisted 
by only $260 worth of equipment, whereas 
in private industry as a whole $1,700 is 
invested in equipping the average individual 
worker. 

Statistics show that in 1929 salaried 
earnings exceeded manual by nearly 30 per 
cent. By 1952, the salaried employees were 
earning $3 a week, or about 5 per cent, less. 
Thus, wage comparisons favor the factory 
worker. The economic level of production 
of clerical workers is so low that the wages 
are correspondingly low. Business machines 
are necessary for humanitarian reasons 
alone. 

Employees should be shown that office 
work gains, rather than loses, prestige with 
mechanization—if the scientific aspect of 
using such machines as computing devices 
is emphasized. Everyone is familiar with 
the many contributions computers are 
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making to science—atomic power, guided 
missiles, pathological studies in medicine, 
astronomy. These advances are made pos- 
sible because, through machines, we have 
faster methods of making computations. 

Employees using similar machines have 
a direct association with ‘“‘scientific experi- 
mentation.”’ In the future, their jobs, with 
the auxiliary help of such equipment, will 
provide opportunity for intelligent think- 
ing. This idea of the scientific aspect of 
office work directly opposes the negative 
idea that employees will be reduced to mere 
tenders on an assembly line. The fact that 
office work is being processed on intricate 
equipment heightens the impression of 
working in a scientific environment. And, 
handling modern, expensive equipment 
builds pride in the job, too. 

A girl who operated a machine which 
was given considerable publicity because of 
some special features, said, ‘It gives me a 
sense of importance to be master of this 
monster (in current teenage vernacular) . . . 
it’s like driving a Cadillac convertible.”’ 
Certainly, the more complicated a machine, 
the more status and prestige are attached to 


About the 


Esther R. Becker (Mrs. Richard L. Lawrence) 
had an article in this magazine in 1948 when 
she was with the Forstmann Woolen Company, 
with whom she was associated for some ten 
years. She reminds us that the article was widely 
reprinted. Since then she has authored, or co- 
authored with her husband, at least two Harper- 
published books, Secretaries Who Succeed and 
Success and Satisfacti.n in Your Office Job. A third, 
A Personnel Dictionary, was just about completed 
last August. Last Autumn Miss Becker gave a 
course in Human Relations for the Rutgers 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations. 
Her article in this issue is based on research she 
is doing for a book on the effects of office 
mechanization on the skills of employees, and 
on human relations and supervisory problems. 


John M. Elliott, born a Canadian, went 
from the University of Manitoba to Cincinnati 


the job. Pride results, too, from a knowl- 
edge of the unusual accomplishments of the 
machine even if these operations are not 
called for in the currently-performed job. 
We all like to be associated with something 
unusual. A girl who can say to her friends, 
‘“My machine can do a job like the one 
you're working on in five minutes,’’ has 
achieved a constructive attitude toward 
her work. 

The scientific aspect of work is en- 
hanced when a girl is let in on the fact that 
her work is ‘“‘confidential,’’ which is 
frequently the case with business figures. 
Rather than say, “I can’t tell you what 
these figures are for . . ."’ or ‘“‘Don’t ask me 
about this work; it’s restricted,’ try a 
positive statement such as, ‘‘The actual 
figures you are working on must be kept 
confidential, but this is a special report we 
are getting out for the vice president.”’ 

It is a challenge to personnel executives 
to dignify office mechanization, so that 
office people will not feel they are becoming 
more like factory workers. If that goal is 
kept in mind, the office’s favorable balance 
in human relations will be maintained. 
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Specifications for New Salesmen: 
Some Seem to “Dream” Them Up 


By Jonn M. Extiorrt, Vice President 
George M. Elliott & Company, Inc., New York City 


N THE process of setting up a procedure 
for selecting salesmen, one of the first 
things to be done is to figure out what kind 
of a man is needed. To most sales managers, 
this particular step appears quite simple. 
They usually have definite ideas as to what 
qualifications are needed in age, education 
and experience. 

We recently had some enlightening 
experience ourselves in assisting two na- 
tionally known pharmaceutical firms, 
which distribute their products through 
the wholesale and retail drug trade, and 
do considerable ‘“‘detail’’ work with doc- 
tors. Our findings were strikingly similar 
in both cases. For some years both have 
been looking for essentially similar quali- 
fications in the men they employ. 

Their selection standards were based 
on the following assumptions: 

1. Age at time of employment—30 or 
over. Doctors feel they are wasting their 
time talking with detail men much under 
this age, who lack practical experience in 
the drug field. 

2. Education—College trained men with 
- either pre-medical or pharmaceutical train- 
ing. The reasons for these qualifications, to 
quote their sales managers, ‘‘are obvious.”’ 

3. Previous experience—detailing experi- 
ence desirable, although not too much time 
on any one previous job, as the men get in 
a rut and are harder to ‘‘retrain."’ 

4. Marital status—single men, or mat- 
ried men with no children preferred, due to 
the traveling requirements. 

To check the validity of these stand- 





Do you look for college men under 30, 
single, without too much previous busi- 
mess experience, in hiring salesmen? 
Those specifications may be right for 
you, but they were wrong for the two 
companies cited. The author found out 
by examining easily procured facts. 
New employment standards boosted the 
companies’ sales and reduced their 
turnover. 





ards, we asked both firms to divide their 
present salesmen into two groups, namely 
(a) the most successful salesmen, and (b) 
the least successful salesmen. Here is what 
the figures showed: 

1. 50% of the more successful men 
were 30 or older at time of employment, 
whereas 72% of the Jess successful men were 
30 or older at time of employment. Employ- 
ment age beyond 30 appears to be a handi- 
cap rather than an asset. 

2. Only 37% of the more successful 
men had 2 or more years of college, whereas 
87% of the Jess successful men had 2 or more 
years of college training. Thus college 
graduation is a questionable asset, at best. 

3. 81% of the more successful men had 
had no pharmaceutical or pre-med school- 
ing, while 59% of the less successful men 
had had no pharmaceutical or pre-med 
schooling. 

4. 71% of the more successfui men 
were married, with one or more children, 
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whereas only 43% of the less successful 
men were married, with one or more chil- 
dren. Marriage with children appears to be 
a definite asset. 

5. What about previous jobs? The 
facts showed that 63% of the more success- 
ful men had been 4 years or longer on a 
previous job, but only 23% of the less 
successful men had been 4 years or longer 
on 4 previous job. Thus stability on previ- 
ous jobs appears to be a definite asset. 

6. 33% of the more successful men had 
been 2 years or less on their longest previous 
job. 62% of the less successful men had 
been 2 years or less on their longest previous 
job, a further indication of the value of 
job stcbility. 

7. 84% of the more successful men 
earned from $250 to $300 on their highest 
paid previous job, while only 48% of the 
less successful men earned from $250 to $300 
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on their highest paid previous job. Thus 
there is a great advantage in selecting men 
to whom a detailing job would constitute 
a forward step, but not too great a step, 
salary-wise. Conversely it is a mistake to 
employ a man whose earnings on any 
previous job have been substantially higher 
than the initial salary range on the new 
job regardless of his willingness to take 
the salary offered. 

On the basis of the above facts, both 
companies radically revised their employ- 
ment standards. Results are already being 
achieved in increased sales and reduced 
turnover. 

The moral of this brief study can be 
summed up in the words of a shrewd sales 
vice president, ‘It is forgivable to make a 
mistake the first time, but for Heaven's 
sake, don’t go on making the same mistake 
year after year!"’ 


SUCCESS AND SATISFACTION 
IN YOUR OFFICE JOB 


(With Richard L. Lawrence) A book of sound 
secretarial psychology for every office worker 
from typist to top secretary, this volume offers 
techniques for developing both the office “know- 
how”’ and the human relations skills that are 
essential to the effective functioning of any of- 
fice staff. $2.50 





At your bookstore or from 


49 E, 33rd St. New York 16, N.Y. 











SECRETARIES WHO SUCCEED 
Hundreds of companies have given this inval- 
uable book to their employees to up-grade office 
personnel and generally improve office efficiency. 
A useful guide for those who want to acquire the 
extra qualities—tact, discretion, efficiency, and 
initiative. $2.00 
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Management, Union 
Join in Job Evaluation 


By Rosert L. Stutz 
Coordinator—Management Program 
Labor-Management Institute, University of Connecticut, Storrs 


and Harotp E. SMALLEY 
Assistant to the Vice Chancellor for Engineering Services 
University of Pittsburgh 





ANNING, Maxweli and Moore, Inc. of 

Stratford, Connecticut, and Local 
210, International Jewelry Workers Union, 
A.F.L., were faced with a problem not 
uncommon in industry today. There was 
no agreement about how to determine 
wage rates. This lack of agreement was 
conspicuous during a seven-week strike in 
the fall of 1953. The strike was bitterly 
fought. 

In an effort to iron out the rate ques- 
tion, which was only one of several strike 
issues, the parties agreed, in the negotia- 
tions which covered the strike settlement, 
to embark on a joint job evaluation pro- 
gram. This led to a series of developments 
which are somewhat unique in today’s 
labor relations, and which promise 
smoother sailing ahead for the company 
and union in at least one area of their 
bargaining relationship. 

The industrial relations manager of the 
company had heard a representative of the 
Labor-Management Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, in a speech before 
the Connecticut Personnel Association, 
suggest that one way to solve the perennial 
rate dispute problem might be to set up a 
joint company and union education-evalua- 
tion-administration program. The com- 
pany and the union agreed to request the 
Institute to give comipany and union repre- 
sentatives a basic understanding of various 
job evaluation systems so that both parties 


How to determine wage rates had been 
one of the points at issue in a bitterly 
fought strike. The authors tell, step by 
step, how management and labor repre- 
sentatives got together under the guid- 
ance of an impartial outsider, agreed 
on job descriptions and evaluated 375 
jobs. The five-phase project also con- 
tributed to mutual understanding and 
goodwill. 





could discuss intelligently the system which 
they in turn would develop for their own 
plant. 

Institute representatives were invited 
to meet with a joint company and union 
committee to discuss the objectives of the 
program, the subject matter to be treated 
and the procedure to be adopted. At that 
meeting the union made it clear that it 
understood the importance of informing 
the membership about what to expect from 
the program; that the purpose was not to 
give every employee a raise, but rather to 
arrive at more equitable job rates. It was 
understood by all that, in the final analysis, 
the company and the union negotiated the 
basic wage structure and that the job 
evaluation program would not affect the 
making of decisions regarding basic wage 
rates. 
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The instructor, appointed by the 
Institute after consultation with the joint 
committee, was a member of the staff of the 
School of Pusiness Administration at the 
University of Connecticut. He had a broad 
background of industrial engineering ex- 
perience, both academic and practical. 

It was decided that weekly meetings 
would be held on company time. There 
would be 24 hours of instruction. Subse- 
quently, it was found that an additional 
12 hours were needed. “‘Job Evaluation and 
Employee Rating’’, by Smyth and Murphy, 
was chosen as a text. 

Two persons were assigned by both the 
company aad the union as regular members 
of the joint job evaluation committee, 
with aiternates for each. In addition, the 
company had four other individuals audit 
the course, and the union also had addi- 
tional members sit in. The course included 
not only lectures and discussions, but also 
practice evaluations and criticisms. 


Two 3-Hour Sgssions WEEKLY 


It was found after the first few two- 
hour sessions that it was desirable to have 
three-hour sessions. It was also thought 
best to have two meetings a week rather 
than only one. Usually the discussion was 
lively, and interest was maintained at a 
high level. A ‘‘graduation ceremony’’ was 
held in mid-March at the close of the 
36-hours of instruction, at which short 
talks were given by company, union and 
university representatives and certificates 
were awarded to the 13 who participated 
in the class sessions. 

The local union president said that 
this education program gave the union the 
first chance to feel that they were being 
given the necessary information to under- 
stand exactly what the company was 
trying to accomplish. He also stated that 
the classes had made it possible for the 
union to explain to the employees what the 
program was all about and what they could 
expect from it. 


The spokesman for the University com- 
mended both the company and the union 
for the courage required to embark upon 
such a program, recognizing all the in- 
herent dangers. He warned that the tough- 
est job was still ahead but that there was 
no reason why, with the start they had 
made, they could not successfully com- 
plete the job. He suggested that if the 
company and the union both are willing to 
use the same tool in establishing wage 
rates, regardless of how sharp or how dull 
that tool might be, they were taking a 
giant step forward in solving an extremely 
difficult problem. The Institute’s active 
participation in this joint endeavor ceased 
with the dinner meeting. Interest was 
expressed in further developments which 
were to take one of two courses: (1) The 
joint committee was to do the evaluation 
in the plant and call on a consultant when 
trouble developed, or (2) a private con- 
sultant was to do the actual evaluation and 
submit the results to the joint committee 
for approval. 


Untversity INsrructor REeTaIneD To 
HEwpP In 5-PHasE ProGRAM 


Shorcly after the ‘‘graduation’’ ban- 
quet, the industrial relations manager 
asked the instructor to appraise their 
job evaluation needs and to recommend a 
procedure for satisfying those needs. The 
procedure recommended included the fol- 
lowing steps: 


PHASE I 


1. Basic Course in Job Evaluation 

2. Basic Course in the Point System 

3. Continuation Course in the Point 

System 

This phase had actually been completed 
with the conclusion of the Institute's class 
sessions. It had as its objective the indoc- 
trination of the members of the Joint Job 
Evaluation Committee in the general na- 
ture of job evaluation. 
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PHASE II 


4. Design the Job Evaluation Plan 
5. Compose the Job Evaluation Man- 
ual 
6. Establish Committce Organiza- 
tion Manual 
This phase has as its objective the laying of 
the groundwork for future Committee 
work. The plan is tailored to fit the needs 
and wishes of the company and the union 
and reflects conditions which are peculiar 
to this organization and its employees. 
The Job Evaluation Manual contains factor 
definitions, degree descriptions, and clari- 
fying data. The Committee Organization 
Manual outlines the general and specific 
responsibilities and authorities of the 
Committee, the By-Laws under which it 
operates, and other matters. 


PHASE III 


7. Make Job Analyses and Secure Job 
Data 

8. Evaluate Key Jobs 

g. Evaluate all other jobs. 

to. Establish Job Classifications. 
This phase is concerned primarily with 
fact-finding. This involves interviews, con- 
ferences and records examination and re- 
sults in a Job Description and Analysis 
Sheet for each job. All such jobs are then 
placed into appropriate class intervals. 


PHASE IV 


11. Collect Wage Data 

12. Relate Job Worth to Wage Rates 

13. Establish Rate Ranges 

14. Install Job Evaluation Plan 
This phase requires that data be accumu- 
lated as to prevailing rates in the plant, in 
the area, in the industry, in the competitive 
labor and sales markets, etc. After agree- 
ment is reached as to fair rates for the key 
jobs, rate ranges are determined within 
which ‘‘in-grade’’ increases are to be made 
periodically by merit rating and/or senior- 
ity. Such rates can also serve as a basis for 


pricing measured work as determined by 
time study and incentives. 


PHASE V 


15. Formulation of Rate Policies 

16. Maintenance of Plan 
Procedures, rules and policies are specified 
and agreed upon as regards out-of-line 
rates, changes in jobs, new jobs, etc. The 
Plan must be maintained constantly; an 
obsolete plan can prove to be worse than 
no plan at all. Provisions must be made for 
such maintenance including periodic checks, 
re-examinations and statistical analyses. 


Jos Evatuation Gets UNDERWAY 


It was pointed out at the conclusion of 
the class meetings that the job evaluation 
program should proceed without delay so 
as (1) to capitalize on the enthusiasm and 
interest aroused to this point, (2) to avoid 
““cooling-off’’ of the committee on some of 
the principles developed, and (3) to make 
sure that the program could be concluded 
before contract renewal time. 

It was recommended initially that the 
actual job evaluation work be done by 
competent professionals working closely 
with the committee, the latter meeting 
periodically to approve or modify evalua- 
tions. After much discussion a compromise 
approach was agreed upon in which the 
course instructor was retained to chair the 
committee and guide its work. 

Without specific instructions about the 
extent of its authority, the full committee 
of some twelve members, alternates and 
observers, embarked upon the job evalua- 
tion program. 

During April and May the full commit- 
tee met many times to discuss procedures, 
policies and features of the proposed plan, 
and long-standing problems. There was 
much confusion and indecision resulting 
from a lack of agreement between manage- 
ment and labor as to a practical procedure 
to follow. The chief accomplishments were 
the design of the basic plan, the composi- 
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tion of a preliminary draft of the manual, 
and further training of the committee. The 
plan eventually agreed upon was a straight 
point system with nine factors, designed 
to fulfill the needs and desires of this com- 
pany and union. 


Fuut-Trme Work Bscins 


About June 1, procedural arrangements 
were agreed to by the assistant works 
manager and the union president and the 
committee functioned effectively for the 
first time. A sub-committee of the five-man 
voting committee was formed and began 
interviewing and fact-finding on a full-time 
schedule. Regular meetings of the full 
committee were suspended temporarily. 

As a preliminary step in each depart- 
ment, the sub-committee called in the 
foreman and the steward for the purpose of 
determining just what jobs were involved 
and which operator was to be interviewed 
on each job. This preliminary joint inter- 
view often required as much time as the 
actual job interviews. The sub-committee 
solicited opinions from all interested parties, 
but always interviewed at least one opera- 
tor on each job, and the foreman and the 
steward on all jobs in the department. 

The impartial member, acting 1s chair- 
man, usually presided, asked questions and 
then allowed additional interrogation by 
the union and management analysts. These 
analysts kept individual notes as guides 
for future evaluations. 

After all jobs in the department had 
been covered and the analysts were satisfied 
that all pertinent facts were known, an 
evaluation session was held for the purpose 
of assigning degrees of each factor to each 
job. Since the three analysts of the sub- 
committee were members of the official 
voting committee, all degree assignments 
passed by unanimous vote became final. 
Two-to-one votes were referred to the 
voting committee for disposition. 

In order to minimize the “halo effect’’ 
and to keep jobs in line, ranking of jobs 


was done in each department. Often, per- 
sons being interviewed were asked to rank 
jobs on a certain factor without regard for 
degree definition. This ranking, as a supple- 
ment to grading, proved to be so helpful 
that large boards were installed in the sub- 
committee office upon which job titles 
were pinned under each factor in the column 
corresponding to the degree assignment. 
The analysts relied heavily upon these 
ranking boards in forming judgments. 


Fuxizt ComMMiItTTge Cugecxs EvALuATIONS 


After circulation of a comparison sheet 
of all degree assignments for a group of 
from 35 to 50 jobs, a meeting of the voting 
committee was held to review the work of 
the sub-committee and vote on all dis- 
puted evaluations. The work of the sub- 
committee became so well accepted by all 
concerned that the periodic voting com- 
mittee meetings became rather superficial. 

The job evaluations were not completed 
by contract renewal date but this failure 
to meet schedule did not seem to concern 
either party and a new contract was nego- 
tiated peaceably. A clause was inserted 
allowing for addition of a job evaluation. 
section at a later date. 

Minor changes in the plan and the 
manual were made from time to time until 
nearly all jobs had been evaluated. During 
the final weeks of the work, the chairman 
made refinements in the job evaluation 
manual, composed the committee organiza- 
tion manual, and made a statistical analysis 
of degree assignments. From this analysis, 
point values were posted to each evaluation 
sheet. In all, about 375 jobs were evaluated 
for hourly rate purposes. 

The union president and the assistant 
works manager reviewed and approved 
the plan on the basis of the results of 
evaluations of several representative jobs. 
The installation work was completed at 
a fina! dinner meeting of the voting com- 
mittee, the union president, and the assist- 
ant works manager. The matter was referred 
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to the negotiating committee for assign- 
ment of rate ranges and incorporation of the 
plan into the labor contract. The entire 
program had required about one year to 
complete. 

In retrospect, it appears that the 
compromise procedures resulting from the 
assistant works manager's philosophy of 
education and guidance were most satis- 
factory in this instance. The chief advan- 
tages were (1) that the evaluations are the 
creation of the union and the management 
jointly, which is the best possible insurance 
against a categorical rejection of the plan 
by either party, and (2) that a group of 
company employees are trained and ready 
to maintain the plaa through the years with 
a minimum of outside assistance. 

Complementing the substantial con- 
tributions to success made by the assistant 
works manager, was the constructive 
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attitude and unstinting support given the 
entire project by the union president. While 
guarding the interests of his union members 
and other employees, he insisted upon an 
accurate, impartial job by all concerned. 

It is likely that differences of opinion 
will develop when rate ranges and contract 
provisions are negotiated, but even if the 
evaluations are never implemented, a com- 
plete set of job descriptions have resulted 
from the project. Since a dispute as to job 
content was a major issue during the 
strike, this matter of accurate job descrip- 
tions takes on even more importance. 

There seems to be good reason to 
believe that an amicable solution to the 
wage problem will be found and that labor- 
management relations will be substantially 
improved as a result of the Institute's 
program and the intelligent follow-up by 
the joint committee. 
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To Get Loyal Cooperation, 
Make Workers Feel They Belong 


rae that workers care about these days 
is what's in the pay envelope!’’ That 
is the opinion of many supervisors. But 
is it true? I can take you into a plant 
where the workers almost without excep- 
tion have a very wholesome attitude toward 
the job. Not only do they have a sincere 
interest in getting out the work, but they 
have a splendid spirit of loyalty toward the 
company. In other companies in the same 
area employees’ interest in the job and the 
company’s objectives is considerably less. 
What makes the difference? 

Dr. Fred R. Wickert of Michigan 
State University reported in Personnel Psy- 
chology (Vol. 4, No. 2) his study of turnover 
and morale in a large corporation. He 
failed to find any criteria that could be used 
in hiring to eliminate the applicant who 
was likely to leave the company. But in 
interviewing a large number of people who 
stayed with the company and a large num- 
ber who left, he did find one difference 
between the two which has real meaning 
for supervisors. Those who remained with 
the company had a feeling of belongingness 
that was never acquired by those who left. 

This may lead the alert supervisor to 
ask himself, ““‘What am I doing about 
giving my people a sense of belonging? 
What have I done to make them feel that 
they are real team members?’’ May I 
suggest a few of the things which appeal 
to me as being particularly important in 
the development of ego-involvement—a 
pre-requisite, in my opinion, to a favorable 
work attitude. 


By Paut L. Moore 


Executive Vice President 


American Society for Personnel Administration 





When your people, speaking of company 
affairs, say we're doing thus and so 
rather than they're doing, ét’s @ pretty 
good sign that they think of themselves 
as ‘‘on the team’’. The author suggests 
several ways to promote this feeling of 
belonging, citing some examples. 





At the top of the list I would put, 
“Get each new worker off to the right 
start.’’ Call it induction or cricntation if 
you like. In a study carried out im six plants 
in three major offices of a large corporation 
it was found that almost three quarters of 
the employees traced their present attitudes 
back to their early experiences on the job. 

The first few days on the job represent 
a golden opportunity for the alert super- 
visor. There are dozens of things that the 
new worker wants to know about. The 
systematic, thorough supervisor makes a 
check list of these items and carefully 
covers a few of them each day during the 
first week or so of employment. He seizes 
this opportunity to build a good relation- 
ship between that new worker and himself. 

The careless supervisor, conversely, 
thinks that che new worker will in time 
find out all of these things for himself. 
Perhaps it is true, but he may find them 
out from a disloyal employee who will 
instill seeds of distrust and discontent. The 
supervisor thus surrenders an opportunity 
to become the leader. When he fails in the 
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leadership role someone always steps in to 
fill the void. 

The second suggestion for developing 
a feeling of belongingness is: ‘‘Demonstrate 
an interest in the things that are important 
to the individual worker.’’ Some of the 
most successful supervisors I know set up 
an employee interview schedule for them- 
selves. This assures that over a period of 
time they will hold individual conferences 
with each worker in private and in an 
unhurried atmosphere. The success of such 
a program is perhaps dependent on two 
factors: first, listening skill, which includes 
the ability to stimulate the worker to talk 
about the things that are important to him 
and second, strict adherence to the schedule. 

The third suggestion for developing a 
sense of belongingness and favorable atti- 
tudes is, “Keep workers informed.’’ To 
what extent do your employees know about 
your hopes and aspirations for your depart- 
ment? To what extent have you made 
workers aware that their job security is tied 
in with the success or failure of your 
company? 


PARTICIPATION MAKEs FOR TEAMWORK 


Finally I suggest that one of the most 
successful ways to develop a spirit of team- 
work is to get workers to participate. To 
what extent do you utilize the thinking 
and the know-how of your employees in 
finding solutions to your problems? Fre- 
quently, the worker has more ideas than 
the skilled engineer regarding how the 
work can be done more effectively. Most 
workers, however, are reticent about offer- 
ing suggestions. They will make ‘few con- 
tributions unless encouraged to do so. And 
when ideas are offered the individual must 
receive full credit for them. They must be 
quickly put into effect, or reasons why they 
cannot be used must be made clear. The res- 
ervoir of employee ideas has frequently 
been dried up by procrastination. 

Perhaps an example or two will clarify 
what we mean by participation. A division 


superintendent of a manufacturing concern 
was faced with the difficult problem of 
moving his entire operation into very 
cramped quarters. He anticipated that the 
workers would likely resent being crowded 
into such a small area. The engineering de- 
partment prepared a tentative lay-out in the 
typical manner. Then the superintendent— 
a strong believer in the principle of partici- 
pation—-talked individually with each of 
the eighty workers. 


Brinc WorKERS INTO THE AcT 


He described the problem to each and 
explained that the lay-out which had been 
drawn up was a tentative one. He stressed 
the fact that the management was anxious 
to make the best possible use of the avail- 
able space. He asked each individual to 
carefully examine the plan and suggest any 
changes which he felt would be an improve- 
ment. The workers contributed several 
worthwhile ideas for modifying the layout. 
These were incorporated in the final plan. 
The move into the new location was accom- 
plished with a miniimuin of friction. 

A small manufacturing concern learned 
the advantages of participation the hard 
way. The management, without consulting 
the workers, purchased for approximately 
$18,000 a European-made machine which 
they felt sure would materially reduce 
manufacturing costs. After spending five 
months and a good many man-hours in 
setting up the machine and getting it into 
operation, the firm finally concluded that 
the company already had a domestic ma- 
chine costing much less which would do 
the same things twice as fast. 

Contrast that experience with a later 
one in the same plant. When the purchase of 
another new machine was contemplated the 
workers involved were asked to recommend 
the specific type which they felt would best 
do the job. All but one of the men on their 
own time and at their own expense traveled 
to a neighboring town to attend a machine 

(Continued on page 427) 





Collections, Limited 


| i sends a little gift of roses but the 
men and women in American business 
and industry send blankets and percolators 
(both electric) high chairs and highball 
glasses, pens (both snorkle and play) nylon 
bed jackets and spiritual bouquets, hand- 
some brass planters and candlewick bed- 
spreads. 

Just let the word get out that a fellow 
employee is in the hospital or has had a 
death in the family, that Marvin will 
marry or Elnora is enciente, that Reba has 
resigned or John Doe's nephew is being 
graduated from the eighth grade—and out 
comes the collection plate. And typical and 
unique American generosity fills it to the 
brim. 

This giving impulse is one that should 
not be throttled, for it can enrich the lives 
of both recipients and donors and yet it can 
be over- or under-done with resultant 
problems. 

Many organizations have funds avail- 
able from various sources so that collections 
are not necessary. For those there may be 
no particular problems. But for the others 
some plan for approval and control seems 
indicated, and employee collections might 
well become a service activity of the person- 
nel department. 

First there should be a decision as to 
just what types of collections would be ap- 
proved. Will flowers be sent for the funeral 
of an aunt? If funeral flowers are restricted 
to the ‘immediate family’’ what is meant 
by ‘immediate family’’? 

Compilation of a list of ‘‘acceptables’’ 
should be the mutual effort of the personnel 
department and plant and office supervisors. 
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By Grapys D. Meyer 
Manager, Personal Services Division 
White-Rodgers Electric Co., St. Louis 





This thing of passing the hat for fellow 
workers can become a burdensome nui- 
sance both for the hat passers and those 
who feel they must ante in. You may 
doubt that the process can ever be made 
quite painless. But it may be possible, 
as this article suggests, to regulate the 
procedure and give some relief to the in- 
nocent victims. 





Customs that have come to be almost policy 
by reason of tradition should be carefully 
considered. To break suddenly with time- 
honored traditions, even poor ones, can 
lead to trouble. 

There should be a decision as to how 
far a collection will go. Everyone in the 
organization knows and likes the telephone 
operator and would have some interest in 
her marriage. If everyone kicks in only 
fifty cents there will be plenty to buy a 
matched set of pin seal luggage. But what 
about the bride who is fairly new and is 
known to only the half-dozen in her small 
section? Isn’t the comparison a little odious 
when she gets a nest of mixing bowls? 

Perhaps a decision that no gift for a 
particular occasion should exceed biank 
amount would be helpful. If a large group 
is to contribute then the individual contri- 
butions should be smaller. 

In this wonderful land of ours we do 
not tell people what they may give when 
the collection plate is passed, but we can 
suggest. Rather than give a fixed amount 
for every wedding or funeral and so on, it 
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seems wiser to temper the contribution to 
the total needed for a respectable gift, pro- 
rated among those who will want to con- 
tribute. 

The what for and how far should be 
pretty firmly fixed. But even though a firm 
policy is established, common sense—the 
common sense of the supervisor and the 
personnel department  representative— 
should govern the handling of unusual 
cases. If Tessie Trueheart’s house burns to 
the ground one night while she is at the 
movie her sympathetic fellow-employees 
may want to take a collection. It is doubtful 
if any list of ‘‘acceptables’’ would include 
an item “‘house burned down.”’ As a general 
rule a gift of cash would not be an approved 
one, yet in an unusual circumstance such as 
this good judgment would indicate that this 
type of coliection and a gift of cash would 
be approved. 


SUGGESTED REGULATIONS 


Brief mechanics of a program might be 
as follows: 


1. Employee wishing to start a collection 
for a gift for another employee should ask his 
supervisor for approval. 

2. The supervisor should determine if the 
collection is in the “‘acceptable’’ category. If 
it is not, he should explain why. 

3. If acceptable, the supervisor should 
request an official collection sheet from the 
personnel department. 

4. The personnel department should issue 
to the supervisor a collection sheet showing: 

—For whom and for what reason the col- 

lection is being made. 

—Signatures of the supervisor and the 

personnel department representative. 

—Name of the person appointed by the 

supervisor to make the collection. 

—A suggested maximum amount to be 

given. 


The personnel department might per- 
form an added service by ordering such 
standard gifts as flowers for funerals or for 
sick people, and wanted merchandise that 


might be purchased through the company at 
a discount. Other gifts might better be 
purchased by a person or persons appointed 
by the supervisors, as they would be more 
familiar with the tastes of the recipient. 

Approved collection sheets, returned 
to the personnel department and showing 
the number of donors and the amounts col- 
lected can be valuable research data in de- 
termining if certain sections are “‘collection 
prone’’, with the result that giving becomes 
not a pleasure but a hardship. 

No plan will ever completely control 
the collection habit, but it can reduce the 


‘unapproved ones to a minimum and relieve 
.the company of any responsibility if un- 


approved collections go amiss. Any plan for 
control—if there has been none—should be 
widely publicized so that a radical depar- 
ture from tradition will not be too shock- 
ing. But the baby has been on our door step 
for some time. Why not legitimize it with 
some sort of recognition and control? 
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LARGE OIL COMPANY REQUIRES TRAINING AD- 
MINISTRATOR IN VENEZUELA WITH COLLEGE DE- 
GREE. MINIMUM TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 
TRAINING FIELD INCLUDING TRADES AND SU- 
PERVISORY SKILLS TRAINING, HAVING BEEN 
HEAD OF TRAINING UNIT OF ORGANIZATION 
COVERING [FULL RESPONSIBILITY ANALYZING 
TRAINING NEEDS, FORMULATING AND ADMINIS- 
TERING PROGRAMS. SEND COMPLETE EXPERI- 
ENCE DETAILS. WRITE BOX 391, % PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL, SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
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IT’S BACK TO COLLEGE FOR EXECUTIVES 


HIS is the time of year when many com- 

panies are giving thought to sending one 
or more of their abler junior executives to one 
or another of our excellent business schools. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has an outstanding ‘‘executive development 
program”’ in the School of Industrial Manage- 
ment. The majority of men attending this school 
receive the Alfred P. Sloan fellowships. The 
director, Howard W. Johnson, has called our 
attention to the school and to its forthcoming 
academic year, beginning in the Fall. Their 
program is designed for a small number of ex- 
ceptionally able young men whose employers 
nominate them because of confidence in the 
probability of their becoming major executives 
of the company. The course is for a full twelve 
months and deals with the fundamentals that 
underlie sound management action. 

In addition to a strong faculty, there is a 
small panel of lecturers coming from outside the 
university. In addition, a large number of 
industrial leaders come to the school as dinner 
guests for the Industrial Management Seminars. 
Mr. Johnson writes that it is especially desir- 
able to have strong representation from medium- 
size and smaller firms. Any young man would be 
fortunate to have the experieace of attending the 
School of Industrial Management at MIT. 
Applicants are preferably 30 to 37 years of age 
and must be very highly recommended by their 
companies. Further details may be obtained 
from Mr. Howard W. Johnson, Director of 
Executive Development Program, School of 
Industrial Management, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 50 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 





A somewhat different program is that of the 
Graduate School of Business at Columbia 
University, which each year conducts several 
six-week sessions, called the Executive Pro- 
gram in Business Administration. These courses 
are held at Arden House, the Harriman campus 
of Columbia University, not far from New York 
City, and are for somewhat older men than the 
one at MIT. The preference is for men with 
fairly high executive status and around 37 to 


55 years of age. Outside speakers present specific 
problems and conduct discussion periods con- 
cerning them. This is a resident school with 
principal dependence on an experienced faculty 
from Columbia University, other universities 
and business. 

Hoke S. Simpson is Director of Executive 
Programs. Detailed information can be obtained 
from him at Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business, New York 37, New York. 





The Administrative Staff College is a 
leading example of Great Britain’s effort to 
provide a school for corporation executives. It 
is an independent school, supported mainly by 
grants from foundations and student fees. 
Candidates must be nominated by their em- 
ployers and both men and women are equally 
eligible. Candidates should normally be in their 
30's. There are accommodations for 60 members 
for each of the three 12-week sessions held 
yearly. All members remain in residence except 
for a certain number of free weekends. Since 
the establishment of the Administrative Staff 
College in 1948, more than 1350 persons have 
attended and demand for vacancies is very 
heavy. 

The membership of each session is selected 
so as to include a representative cross section of 
the working life of the country and while there 
is a preponderance of memb<cts from industry, a 
place is made in each session for representatives 
from government and defense organizations. An 
attempt is also made to include a number of 
business executives and public servants from 
overseas. It is interesting that most of the 
graduates have maintained their contacts 
through organizations of graduate groups in a 
number of regions. 

The purpose of the college is to give ad- 
vanced training to mature men and women al- 
ready holding positions of responsibility, and 
selected by their seniors as being those most 
likely to qualify in the years ahead for still 
greater responsibilities. The aim is to secure for 
each session 18 who have had experience in 
industrial production and research, 12 in pur- 
chasing and marketing, 12 in finance and 
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accountancy and 12 in general business manage- 
ment. There will normally be six from civil 
service and two or three each from the fighting 
services and local governments. 

The course of studies, both in content and 
method, has been designed to meet the needs of 
the members and is being developed session by 
session. It is based on the assumption that on 
most of the questions studied there wil! be, 
among those attending, a fund of first-hand 
practical experience. The greater part of the 
work is carried out by a method now quite 
common in England called **syndicates’’. Each 
syndicate is usually of 10 persons. Each syndi- 
cate’s efforts must be completed within a fixed 


time and culminate in a report which is sub- 
jected to further discussion, first among the 
chairmen of the syndicates and then among all 
members. 

There appears to be no American school 
exactly comparable to this one, other than those 
identified and located with particular uni- 
versities. On my recent visit to England, while 
I had no opportunity to visit the Administrative 
Staff College at Henley-on-Thames, I heard 
much about it. It is an example of the rather 
high state of development attained in England 
on that most popular of all subjects, executive 
development. 


E.N. H. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Stephen Habbe of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board we are indebted 
for thoughtful comment on an article in our 
September 1955 issue by Denis McMahon 
of the University of Edinburgh. The article 
was titled The Psychologist and Personnel 
Management. ‘‘Many people are inclined to 
oversell psychology,’ says Dr. Habbe, 
“but it seems to me that Denis McMahon 
undersells it.’ Excerpts from his letter 
follow. 


He asks, ‘‘What are there in the way of 
general findings of psychologists which can be 
applied as prescriptions by any manager any- 
where?’ Then he answers his own question; 
“The nostrums are remarkably few and cer- 
tainly fall into the category of ‘blinding 
glimpses of the obvious.’’’ He lists a half dozen 
of these glimpses. 

There really aren’t any prescriptions that 
will surely get results when applied by any 
manager anywhere. Reputable psycholog sts 
aren't looking for nostrums! But let’s not 
bother with semantics when we can get on with 
more important matters. What findings have 
psychologists established which can be used as 
guides by intelligent managers who are in- 
terested in doing more effective human-relations 


jobs in their organizations of various kinds? 

Here are six to add to the six offered by 
Dr. McMahon. 

Laws of Learning—A manager will find that 
his workers can be trained faster and better if 
he takes advantage of the many learning studies 
done by psychologists. 

Individual Differences—A manager will be 
successful in his dealings with different workers 
to the extent that he understands them as in- 
dividuals with wide differences in aptitudes and 
abilities. 

Counseling—A manager will discover that 
changes in the behavior of an employee are more 
likely to occur if he uses nondirective counseling 
and refrains from advice giving. 

Group Dynamics—tIn learning to know his 
workers and in dealing with them, the manager 
will find it helpful to view them as members of 
different groups as well as individuals. 

Leadership and Motivation—The manager 
will truly manage his operation as he moves 
away from bossing and driving his workers and 
becomes a skilled leader and motivator. 

Communications—Today'’s manager recog- 
nizes the importance of good communications to 
business. He knows there are many barriers to 
good communications, and he applies the sug- 
gestions he finds in psychological studies for 
overcoming these barriers. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


ALPH P. Kreuter, personnel consultant 

of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, outlines his | 

personnel philosophy in response to the 

invitation extended to readers in our Janu- 
ary issue. First his summary statement: 


I. The overall objective of the personnel 
function is production. Keep this in your mind 
and you'll keep your feet on the ground. 

II. Search out every personnel device and 
gadget. Consider their application part of your 
job. Find them, refine them, design them. They 
are keys that open doors to things you want. 

III. Let the personnel administrator con- 
trol the personnel function in his own company. 
In order to do this effectively, he must apply the 
universal rule of control; Prescribe, Measure, 
Collate, Change. Only to the extent he can 
control, can the personnel man fairly be held 
responsible for results. 


Mr. Kreuter amplifies his ideas as fol- 
lows: 


1. Everything done in the name of good per- 
sonnel administration must be justified by its 
contribution to production. 

Every organization has ‘‘production’’ in 
the broad sense in which I mean it. Even an 
accounting firm, or a firm of lawyers. So do they 
also have a personnel function whether it is 
elaborate or so simple as to be almost over- 
looked. The ultimate objective of the person- 
nel function is to contribute to production. 

If personnel people are asked to list 10 or 
20 common objectives of the personnel function, 
they can usually do so readily; a suggestion 
system, good communications, a pension plan, 
a safety program, reduction of absentecism, etc. 
These are certainly objectives, but I see them 
more as sub-objectives or sub-assemblies, 
rather than ends in themselves. My concept 
merely carries along a bit further, so that the 
ultimate objective is more clearly discernible. 

2. ‘Think of personnel practices as keys that 
may unlock doors behind which are things you want 
badly—employee participation, good communica- 
cations, etc. Keep trying or filing away at them until 
they finally fit.” 


Recently the procedures of personnel ad- 
ministration have been under fire. People say, 


“I don't care about the gadgets and devices; I 


care only about personnel administration itself."’ 
Now, that may seem to make sense. But it’s 
downright foolish to talk as though the means 
by which ideals are put into action don’t 
matter much one way or the other. This is like a 
surgeon beaming his best bedside manner at his 
patient and saying, “‘I don’t care anything 
about scalpels or nurses or anesthetics or germs— 
I just want to take your appendix out."’ Per- 
sonnel practices are not goals in themselves, but 
they are necessary means to our ends. 

3. My third major principle is based on a 
‘‘universal’’ (rule) developed by J. M. Juran. 
It is explained in the November 1955 issue of the 
A.M.A’s Management Review. 

In order to achieve *‘control’’ over a situ- 
ation, one must— 

a. Know what is required. 

b. Know what is being done. 

c. Collate the two—so that any differences may 

be appraised. 

d. Have the means to effect changes in the things 

that are going wrong. 

I believe deeply in this universal rule of 
Mr. Juran’s. If 1 personnel man is to control the 
personnel furction, and I believe that should 
be his job, then to do it effectively he must 
possess these essentials of control. Only then 
can he be fairly held responsible for results. 
And I believe personnel administrators should be 
held responsible for results. 

He gains the first essential by appraising 
the situation in his own company and writing 
his program—chcosing which methods will 
contribute most. 

He must then discover how effective his 
methods are. If he has aimed at bettering 
foremanship, he must be able to measure its 
improvement. The same with attitudes. If he has 
installed a testing program, he must find a way 
to measure and demonstrate its effectiveness. 
If his plams are not operating, or operating 
badly, he must have the means to effect changes. 
He must have the status or prestige, the author- 
ity or backing, or the needed persuasiveness. 





PgrsONNEL MANAGEMENT: PRINCIPLES AND PRAc- 
tices. By C. H. Northcott. The Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York, 1955. 3rd 
edition. 427 pages. $6.00 


This text, stemming largely from experi- 
ence in the Rowntree Cocoa Works in England 
reinforced by graduate study and travel in the 
United States, succeeds in holding its value for 
American readers to an unusual degree. Un- 
fortunately most management literature proves 
incapable of export from one country to another 
because of limitations and idiosyncrasies of 
background, attitude and method characterizing 
the volumes from each nation. 

In my opinion this is the most mature, well 
grounded, philosophically cogent study of this 
aspect of management which has come from an 
English author. And this statement implies that 
it is a far more penetrating and permanently 
useful volume than many of the ephemeral 
texts preoccupied with methods and minutiae 
which have recently characterized the super- 
abundant American outpourings bearing similar 
titles. 

An enthusiastic review of this book is of 
course not the appropriate place for a consider- 
ation of the basic question which it at once 
raises in the mind of one who has written, 
taught, and practiced in this general field. The 
profound question is: by what combination of 
aids and devices can individuals be helped to 
improved understanding and performance in the 
field of management? 

After thirty years of teaching, the reviewer 
is disposed to say that we know little more as to 
the right answer to this question than we ever 
did. Yet since opinion has in some measure to 
prevail or to seek acceptance, my own judgment 
is that the kind of conceptual approach which 
this book so well embodies is certainly an 
essential part of the education of a really trained 
managerial mind. 

This book is conventionally divided into 
Part I: Principles, and Part II: Practices. And it 
stands high on the list of the relatively few in 
which the statement of principles is on an 


adequate intellectual and philosophical basis— 
in which, indeed, the author understands what 
a true ‘principle’ is. 

The statements of practices are obviously 
based on English experience but can readily be 
supplemented by the student by any one of a 
score of American volumes covering the same 
activities with a local background. 

The essential problem here is that unless the 
studious approach to personnel management is 
being carried on in relation to a confronting of 
such issues as the nature of man, man’s moral 
responsibility, how personality is realized and 
what the fulfillment of personality means—un- 
less these questions are pondered, the whole 
superstructure of managerial thinking and 
proposals is ephemeral and all too likely to be 
trivial. This book confronts the right issues. 

I warmly recommend it to a wide American 
audience. ,.6 6h 

Orpway TEaD 
Adjunct Pri fessor 

in Industrial Relations 
Columbia University 


Betrer ForEMANSHIP—KEy TO PROFITABLE MAn- 
AGEMENT. Revised 2nd edition. By Rexford 
Hersey. Chilton Company, Inc., Philadelphia, 


1955- Pp ix + 342. $6.00 


This revision differs primarily from the 
first edition by the inclusion of a chapter on the 
foreman as an interviewer, and chapters on 
making the foreman a part of management. Com- 
pared to the first edition, the revision is likely 
to be less valuable to foremen but more ¥aluable 
to training directors and other management 
people concerned with supervision. 

The first seven chapters are directed 
primarily to foremen, and deal with what they 
should do and what procedures can be followed. 
Much of this material is written in outline form. 
This style is likely to be disrupting to rapid 
reading, but favors foremen reading the book to 
get a maximum number of suggestions or ideas. 
These are not inspirational chapters. They are 
packed with solid information interestingly 
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and well written. Technically trained readers 
will see references to numerous research studies, 
although they are not documented nor referred 
to as such. 

In chapter 7 on ‘The Foreman as a Safety 
Engineer’’ the author drops the outline style of 
writing in favor of a more expositional style 
which is maintained throughout the remainder 
of the book. Incidentally, this is one of the 
better chapters of the book, and deserves to be 
read by all students of management as well as 
supervisors and administrators in industry. 

In chapters 8 through 12, the author in- 
creasingly directs his material to management 
people other than foremen. Emphasis is placed 
on making the foreman part of management, and 
a specific and detailed program is included. 
These chapters are not likely to be particularly 
helpful to foremen in companies other than 
those following the program recommended 
by Hersey. The chapters do, however, warrant 
thoughtful reading by management people in 
a position to influence company philosophy 
relative to supervision and management. 

A most valuable part of the book are the 
problems, check lists, and rating scales which 
appear in various chapters and appendices. 
Hersey is to be commended for giving not only 
the correct answers to quiz questions and 
problems, but also reasons and other supple- 
mentary information. This teaching method is 
too seldom used. 

In summary, foremen as well as other 
members of management, can well profit from 
the storehouse of information in the first half 
of the book. The philosophy in the second half 
of the book can be helpful to all formulators of 
supervisory policy. Training directors can 
profit from a careful perusal of the entire book; 
the first half for information to present to 
foremen, and the second half for a philosophy 
of supervision. 

C. E. JurGENsEN 
Minneapolis Gas Company 


Tae Union Memosr Speaks. By Hjalmar Rosen 
and R. A. Hudson Rosen. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


New York, 1955. 247 pages. $4.95 


Numerous studies, say the authors, have 
concentrated on how Joe Worker feels about his 
company and what he wants in the way of 


working conditions. But few have reported in 
detail about Joe’s opinions of his union's 
policies and methods. Theodore Purcell gave us 
such a study in ‘‘The Worker Speaks His Mind 
on Company and Union’’ which was reviewed 
here. This does the same, but gives us a less 
intimate and personal, more statistical, account. 
Part of the 25,000 members of District 9, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, AFL, were 
mailed questionnaires. Union leaders proposed, 
backed, and partly financed the work out of 
union funds. The questionnaire dealt with sev- 
eral aspects of these topics: workers’ opinions 
about the District, about the union in the shop, 
about their local unions, union communications, 
their general opinions of unionism, the focus of 
union loyalty. Members were asked what they 
thought tic union should and should not do in 
various directions, what they thought their 
union was doing, and what their judgment was 
of what they perceived the union to be doing. 

As for union participation in politics—a 
hot subject right now—assuming District 9 to 
be typical, the authors conclude that “it would 
appear that the immediate political power of 
unions in elections is fairly limited . . . Many 
members are not convinced that District 9 should 
be active in politics at all. . . Members’ satis- 
faction with union political activity is relatively 
low.’’ Members definitely disapprove ‘‘ of being 
toid whom to vote for. . . . The public would 
seem to have little ground to fear or hope for a 
‘labor government.’ ’’ 

Readers who deal with union people will 
learn something about the latter's attitude to- 
ward an important element of their working 
environment. The first half of the book is 
‘addressed primarily to the lay reader.’’ The 
second half consists of ‘*a detailed, technical set 
of appendices’ and impresses the ‘layman’ with 
the terrific amount of work that was required. 
The questionnaire is given in full, together with 
the reasons for changes made in it after a trial 
run. 

The authors are respectively assistant pro- 
fessors of psychology, and of sociology and labor 
industrial relations, at the University of Illinois’ 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 

Harrison TERRELL 





Personnel Research 


TecHNn1QuE OF Prositem SoLviInG as A Pre- 
DIcTOR OF ACHIEVEMENT IN A MECHANICS 
Coursg. By Eugene L. Gaier, Louisiana 
State University. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 39, No. 6, December 1955, 
416-418. 


The Balance Problems Test developed 
by Cross and Gaier was designed to measure 
individual differences in methods of prob- 
lem solving. The test shows whether the 
subject has a predisposition to use facts 
rather than principles in problem solving, 
as well as his success in problem solving. 
Those who had a preference for principles 
rather than facts managed to solve more 
problems. The BPT was found to be a more 
effective predictor of high school mathe- 
matics grades than tests of general aptitude. 

The present study was undertaken to 
see whether the Balance Problems Test 
would serve as a predictor of success in a 
mechanics course in a military situation. 
The subjects were 216 Airplane and Engine 
Mechanics at three Air Force bases. Each 
man took the Balance Problems Test, and 
two forms of a job-knowledge test. The 
scores that these men had made on the 
Airman Classification Battery were also 
available. The criterion used was the final 
gtade in the Airplane and Engines Mechan- 
ics course. The data were analyzed by cor- 
relational analysis. rat 

The author found that the final grade 
in the mechanics course was positively re- 
lated to the number of problems correctly 
solved in the BPT and to the tendency to 
prefer principles over facts in their solution. 
The BPT was found to be as good or a better 
predictor of final grades than any one of the 
five standard scores studied. In a multiple 
correlation using all the predictors, the 
BPT score provided the highest beta 
weight. 


Edited by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Many studies have no doubt been done 
to relate problem solving to success in vari- 
ous courses or jobs, but this one is especially 
interesting because it tries to get at how the 
subject goes about solving problems. The 
preference for using principles rather than 
facts in problem solving might well be 
investigated in other situations. 


Rewative ErrectivENgss oF Two STANDARD 
Cotor-Vision Tzsts. By George L. DeNittis, 
Fordham University. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 6, December, 1955, 


437-441. 


Psychologists have long been fascinated 
by the problem of color blindness and many 
types of tests have been evolved to test this 
deficiency. Many zesearch studies have been 
carried out to determine the possible effects 
that different types of illumination have on 
the perception of colors. When a light 
source of tungsten is used the light varies 
with the temperature of the filament. At 
lower temperatures the greater energy is 
concentrated in the red region of the 
spectrum. As the temperature of the 
filament increases the relative contribution 
of the blue region becomes greater. The 
National Bureau of Standards has set up 
certain norms known as ‘‘illuminants’’ but 
color vision tests are more often than not 
given under nonstandard illumination. 

Research studics have been published 
which show that nonstandard or yellowish 
light will aid some color defectives. In 
1948 Freeman and Zaccaria published a test 
called the Illuminant-Stable Color Vision 
Test which they claimed was superior to 
the American Optical Color Perception 
Test because it was stable over a wide range 
of illuminants. 

This study is a comparison of these 
two tests under three very carefully con- 
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trolled types of illumination. Fifty male 
subjects were used of whom ten were 
classified as color blind. The author found 
that both tests classified an individual as 
normal or color blind, under all conditions 
of illumination. Some of the plates of the 
I-S test, however, did show some over- 
lapping between the two groups. The 
intensity of illumination was not a factor 
in determining test scores. The types of 
illumination had no significant effect on 
the scores on the AO and the I-S tests. This 
conclusion is significant because it is at 
variance with the results of other investi- 
gators. The AO test was as stable as the 
I-S test within the range of the color 
temperatures used. 


A Succsstep MoptricaTion 1n Jos Satis- 
FACTION Surveys. By R. A. Hudson Rosen 
and Hjalmar Rosen, University of Illinois. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 3, Autumn, 
1955» 393-314- 

The authors found that several types 
of questions tend to be used indiscriminately 
in job satisfaction surveys without any 
recognition of their differing implications. 
They give this example of different ques- 
tions: 

‘“‘(1) Foremen should be interested in 

their workers, 
(2) Foremen show interest in their 
workers, or 
(3) I am satisfied with the extent to 
which foremen show interest in 
the workers.”’ 
The responses to questions such as these are 


often interpreted as equivalent. 

A new type of questionnaire was de- 
veloped for use in a study of morale of 
union members. The workers were machin- 
ists and questionnaires were mailed to a 
total sample of 4,000. Forty-five per cent 
returned the form and the questionnaire was 
given orally to a sample of those who did 
not return it to guard against bias. The 
questionnaire covered such topics as collec- 
tive bargaining, grievance handling, politi- 
cal action, and union meeting procedures. 
The three types of questions mentioned 
above were used knowingly and in an or- 
ganized manner in this form. Each topic 
studied was probed in terms of standards 
(what should be done), perceptions (what 
was seen as being done), and evaluations 
(the feeling about what was seen as being 
done). Examples of these different types of 
statement are given. In each case the worker 
was asked to check a scale which went from 
“‘always’’ to “‘never’’. 

In analyzing the results of this ques- 
tionnaire it was possible to determine some 
of the reasons behind satisfaction-dissatis- 
faction, and the relationships between 
standards and evaluations. It is pointed out 
that this analysis is more complex and more 
time consuming than the average, but the 
ends seem to justify the extra effort. The 
results provide a basis for determining the 
appropriate type of remedial action in deal- 
ing with dissatisfied groups. 

Anyone planning a job satisfaction 
survey would be well advised to study this 
article carefully. 


The Sense of Belonging 


(Continued from page 418) 
show. They unanimously agreed on a par- 
ticular make and recommended its purchase. 
The machine is now in operation and the 


output is twice what the top executives 
thought possible. Management attributes 
the high production to the participation of 
the workers in the selection of the machine. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue PErsONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELA- 
TIONs AssocIATION OF Los ANGELES was 
recently addressed by Harold K. Levering, 
member of the California State Legislature, 
on the guaranteed annual wage. Warning 
“Awake, it’s late!’’, Mr. Levering said he 
would talk about Walter Reuther’s big lie, 
pie-in-the-sky, or the awful fraud he is 
attempting to perpetrate upon the UAW 
and the American people. Mr. Levering said 
that Reuther turned down the Ford stock 
participation offer, the most © generous 
package any employer ever offered, in order 
to make it appear that he was winning a 
Guaranteed Annual Wage. Instead, Reuther 
got from Ford a super unemployment com- 
pensation plan which already has been 
declared illegal in some states. He got a 
small wage increase where more was possi- 
ble. Mr. Levering asked, isn’t it puzzling 
that Reuther asked so much and accepted 
so little? The only explanation seems to be 
that he himself recognized the unworka- 
bility of a Guaranteed Annual Wage, and 
that he merely used the issue as a lever for 
publicity. Mr. Levering feels that GAW 
adversely affects the individual worker and 
the individual businessman, and presented 
evidence to explain his conviction. But, he 
said, the most terrifying thing about the 
GAW is its potential damage to our free 
economy. The result of that damage, he 
thinks, will be Socialism. 





Tue InpustriaL Rewations Associa- 
TION oF Cxicaco reports the following 
meetings of study-sections in January: The 
section on group insurance, pension and 
related plans had a management clinic on 
layoff plans. Representatives of Edwin 
Shields Hewitt and Associates, a firm of 
actuaries, analysts and advisors on em- 


ployee benefit plans, conducted the clinic. 
Instead of a dinner meeting, the clinic was 
scheduled from three to six in the afternoon. 
The clinic dealt with practical problems 
rather than economic theory. Different 
forms of layoff pay plans were analyzed, 
methods by which costs can be estimated 
were described, collective guideposts in 
bargaining and alternative ways of meeting 
the problem were listed. 

The group on labor management rela- 
tions heard Lyman C. Conger, chairman, 
bargaining committee, The Kohler Com- 
pant, Kohler, Wisconsin, talk about the 
Kohler story. The company has had one of 
the longest and costliest labor disputes in 
recent years. Dale Yoder, director, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota, spoke on three basic trends in indus- 
trial relations to the group interested in new 
developments in industrial relations. Those 
working on education and training had an 
adventure in managerial economics, con- 
ducted by Edmund L. Kowalcyzk, personnel 
director, Ethicon, Inc. Top management 
constantly faces economic problems and 
decisions, but often there is a big gap be- 
tween these problems of finance, inventory, 
pricing, new products, and the executive's 
knowledge of applied economics. To bridge 
this gap Johnson and Johnson has experi- 
mented with a course in Managerial Eco- 
nomics, given by and for J and J top man- 
agement, right where they work. Ethicon, 
Inc., a J and J affiliate, was selected as one 
of several pilot units in developing the 
course in cooperation with the Industrial 
Relations Center of the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Kowalcyzk is a member of the 
pilot committee and has been intimately 
involved in all phases of developing the 
course. 
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Tue Pactric NortHwest PERsoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AsSOCIATION presents a fresh 
idea of interest to many associations. They 
suggest what to do with past presidents of 
chapters. Most chapters, it has been found, 
have difficulty in keeping their past presi- 
dents active in the affairs of the association. 
Most past presidents seem to follow the 
pattern of limited activity the first year and 
then gradually become less and less active 
until it becomes rare to see one at a meeting. 
The suggestion is to have a ‘‘Graybeard’s 
Club’” made up only of past presidents. 
Each year when a new past president is 
ready to become a member, a suitable cere- 
mony could be conducted wherein all mem- 
bers of the club don their gray beards (that 
is, those who do not have the natural ones) 
and initiate the new member into the club. 
The Graybeards would act as an advisory 
group to the chapter officers and board. 
They would be responsible for at least one 
major program during the year, at which 
time the top management of the companies 
would be invited to attend. The club would 
work on the code of ethics for the chapter 
and promote the professional aspects of the 


association wherever possible. In addition . 


the club might take on various special 
assignments. Because of the nature of its 
membership, the club would have prestige 
value, which should be emphasized. 





Tue Torgepo PrrsoNnNEL MANAGERS’ 
AssociaTIOoN has published a pamphlet, 
‘‘Automation, a Discussion of Personnel 
Management Problems Arising from its 
Employee Displacement Effects.'’ The pam- 
phlet was written by the committee on ad- 
justing and upgrading workers, consisting 
of Robert M. Byram (Ransom and Ran- 
dolph Company), W. W. Holman (Tillotson 
Manufacturing Company), and Joseph D. 
Towne, Jr. (Toledo Scale Company). The 
report is easy to read, well documented, 
factual, and most helpful to personnel work- 
ers. This is the sort of effort that makes 
membership in a personnel association pay 


off. To quote a few pertinent paragraphs: 
It would seem that we, as representatives 
of management and as technicians skilled 
in effective communication between those 
who work for and those who run our busi- 
nesses, have an obligation to both of them. 
We must see that any long-range plans for 
increased utilization of automatic processes 
which are proposed by management take 
into account the effect which will be felt in 
the working force. And on the other hand, 
we must assure ourselves that the working 
force understands the necessity for con- 
tinued improvements in processes, that such 
improvements necessarily are evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary, and that man- 
agement is aware of its responsibilities 
toward them and their continued employ- 
ment. 

These facts (the evolutionary aspect of 
automation plus the necessary retraining of 
present employees in the new occupations) 
would seem to indicate that the major 
savings in manpower will result in the 
number of employees not hired to begin 
with. It has been estimated, however, that 
by the year 1957 the labor force will be in- 
creased by only 11%, whereas demand for 
goods and services will probably increase 
much more. There is an increasing tendency 
to retain our young people in schools for 
longer and longer periods of time before 
they enter the labor market. So in the next 
20 years there will probably be a relative 
contraction in the size of the labor force, 
which should take care of the general prob- 
lem of technological unemployment. 

In addition to the need for acquaint- 
ing ourselves, our managements, and our 
employees with the actual facts about auto- 
mation to dispel fears and clear up mis- 
conceptions, there remain two additional 
problems. The first consists of finding ways 
to ward off resistance to job changes, and the 
second is the placing of surplus employees; 
selecting employees for new jobs and train- 
ing present employees in new assignments. 
There is probably no magic formula for the 
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solution of such personnel problems. To us, 
as ~xperienced personnel workers however, 
they are not entirely new problems. We 
have handled them before and whether 
automation had materialized or not, we 
would have been facing them. : 





Tae NortHern CAtirornia TRAINING 
Direcrors’ AssociaTIon learned about mul- 
tiple management from E. Clayton Shel- 
hoss, at the December meeting. Mr. Shel- 
hoss is director of human relations at A. 
Schilling and Company, a division of Mc- 
Cormick and Company, Inc. He said that 
multiple management is a modern business 
philosophy, applying democracy to busi- 
ness. It operates on the theory that top 
management is a trustee for the people. 
There is a need to recognize three basic 
beliefs: faith instead of fear; the dignity of 
the individual; the golden rule applied to 
business. Multiple management recognizes 
‘ive areas of job satisfaction: fair pay for a 
fair day's work; opportunity; participation; 
recognition; security (monthly—if sick am 
I paid? yearly—steady work, not seasonal; 
for life—livable pension). Middle manage- 


ment executives are eligible to participate 
in the multiple management board system. 
There are three boards in addition to the 
stockholder-elected Senior Board. These 
three are the Junior Board, the Factory 
Board, and the Sales Board. The board sys- 
tem under multiple management provides 
a continuous executive training program 
for the thinking individuals with top execu- 
tive potential. Under the board system 
good two-way communications are a part of 
multiple management. 





Tue Houston PersonNEL AssOcIATION 
had as guest speaker for the October meet- 
ing James J. Bambrick, Jr., labor relations 
specialist, National Industrial Conference 
Board. His subject was white-collar unioni- 
zation. In November L. F. Hallmark, Shell 
Oil Company, spoke on equal economic 
opportunity. New officers elected in Novem- 
ber are: president, Walton Fleming, Trunk- 
line Gas Company; vice president, Jesse 
Collins, Shell Oil Company; Secretary, 
Theda Nelson, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany; and treasurer, Creighton Elliot, 
Continental Oil Company. 


Attending the Conferences 





BASED ON THE SLOGAN, “ Your TICKET TO 
Procress,”’ the roth annual Midwest Editors’ 
Institute, held February 13 in Chicago, was 
planned around a railroad theme. The 
unique feature of this year’s institute was a 
counseling service. Veteran industrial edi- 
tors sat in 12 booths decked out like railroad 
stations, ready to offer advice. Each booth 
represented one phase of magazine editing— 
printing production; typography; heads, 
lead-ins; captions; overall planning and 
balance; picture selection, photography, 
cropping; writing appeal and originality; 
layout; reader appeal; cover; selectional 
handling of personal news; and color. 
Editors wishing their publications analyzed 
used a long railroad-type ticket divided into 
the twelve sections. As they moved from 


station to station they presented their pub- 
lication to the counselors for analysis. By 
the time the editor had visited all twelve 
stations he had an over-all critique of his 
magazine. Author Robert J. Casey was the 
dinner speaker. Well-known people in the 
business and editorial fields conducted dis- 
cussions of industrial versus union news, 
women and the news, and reaching racial 
groups. Motion pictures on editing and re- 
lated fields were run all day for those who 
wished to see them. Several workshops were 
offered on photography, adapting the Life 
picture-story method, simplified financial 
reporting. 





Manpower MEasuREMENT AND Evat- 
UATION is the conference topic for the z4th 
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annual University of Minnesota industrial 
relations conference, held April 3-4. Small 
group discussion workshops are a special 
feature. Among the speakers: F. F. Brad- 
shaw, president of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management; Reign Bittner, 
Prudential Insurance Company; Randolph 
Driver, Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia; Rene L. Gaiennie, Fairbanks, 
Morse, Chicago; Robert C. Hood, president, 
Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wisconsin; 
Cliff Jurgensen, Minneapolis Gas Co.; E. B. 
Knauft, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford; 
Al Larsen, Boeing Aircraft, Seattle; and 
Walter Mahler, Walter Mahler Associates, 
New York. 





Business AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOKS 
were considered at the first Atlanta meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
held March 22. The consensus of business 
forecasts for 1956 now calls for the best 
business year on record. More important for 
businessmen, however, is the fact that 
serious questions about the trend of business 
still shroud the outlook for the last half, 
and a large proportion of forecasts call for 
a downturn around mid-year. Against this 
background, new figures on the expected 
rate of business spending for plant and 
equipment in the last half of the year, con- 
sumer reactions to the 1956 automobile 
market, the Federal budget, defense pro- 
grams, farm, highway, and school situa- 
tions, were carefully examined: 

At a session on management control, 


four speakers described their companies’ 
thinking about keeping management in- 
formed. Each discussed in detail his com- 
pany’s methods from the initial setting of 
the goals, to the reporting and appraisal of 
results and on to the controlling of perform- 
ance. At another meeting some of the major 
problems encountered by companies which 
have established organization planning on 
a systematic basis were posed. Considered 


' were basic problems in organization plan- 


ning—what are the first steps to take in 
setting up a program? What considerations 
should be kept in mind by the company that 
is concerned about meshing its organiza- 
tional efforts with the total management 
picture? Making effective use of staff-—fric- 
tion and inefficiency arise in most companies 
pecause of poor relationships between line 
and staff. The crux of the problem often lies 
in misunderstanding of the proper role of 
line and staff. The speaker discussed some 
of the methods used in making most effec- 
tive use of specialized staff departments: 
Measuring and evaluating the effectiveness 
of the organization—how effective is the 
company organization plan? Is it accom- 
plishing proper results? Does it provide for 
effective planning, consideration and con- 
trol at every level? The Ford story, applied 
organization planning, was described. The 
financial outlook; how sales controls in- 
crease profits; and executive development 
were discussed at other sessions. The 
luncheon speaker was T. V. Houser, chair- 
man of the board, Sears, Roebuck. 


What’s New In Publications 





Tor MANAGEMENT AND Its DrEvELopP- 
MENT is the subject treated in the January 
number of Selected References, published by 
the industrial relations section of Princeton 
University. Some of the volumes listed 
under ““The Nature of Top Management”’ 
are: The Big Business Executive—the Factors 
that Made Him, 1900-1950, by Mabel New- 
comer; The Practice of Management, by Peter 


F. Drucker; and Executive Leadership—an 
Appraisal of a Manager in Action, by Chris 
Argyris. Under ‘‘Management Development 
—Theories and Cases,” are The Growth and 
Development of Executives, by Myles L. Mace; 
A Guide to Modern Management Metheds, by 
Perrin Stryker and the editors of Fortune; 
and Administrative Action, by William H. 
Newman. 
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Butca Gors into Business is the title 
of the lead article in the Reading Rack Digest, 
(Vol. 1, No. 2). The article describes Junior 
Achievement, Inc., an appealing device for 
learning by doing. Its young members, 
juniors or seniors in high school, set up 
miniature businesses, complete with board 
of directors, assembly line, realistic wage 
scales, and stockholders. With some advice 
and help from older business men in the 
community, the youngsters publish news- 
papers and magazines, operate model agen- 
cies, conduct polls and surveys, operate em- 
ployment agencies, or manufacture and sell 
various products. Incidentally the young 
industrialists learn more about American 
business, free enterprise, and democracy by 
this laboratory experience than they ever 
could in the classroom, or from lectures or 
reading. The idea bears good fruit, and is 
providing a source of experienced future 
business men for America. Other articles in 
the issue deal with free trade, the stock 


exchange, and safety. The reading rack 
digest is a new variation of the reading rack 
pamphlet, slightly larger than most of the 
other reading rack booklets. 





Tue Errect or Economic CLIMATE ON 
Business Costs is discussed in an informative 
booklet, Getting and Holding Good Employers, 
published by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States (Washington 6, D. C.). 
Emerson P. Schmidt, director of economic 
research for the Chamber, expiains the pur- 
pose of the publication. Every day, he says, 
businessmen are making decisions on plant 
location or relocation, expansion or con- 
traction. To an increasing degree, these de- 
cisions are being influenced by the kind of 
“business climate’’ which prevails in a 
community. Are citizens alert to the need 
for local plants to be competitive with 
plants in other locations? Are restrictive 
labor practices or strikes holding back your 
community? Are anti-business policies in 
state or local governments, including regu- 
lation or taxation, driving industry away? 


Is your community's school system ade- 
quate? Recreational facilities? Why do some 
communities grow, while others stagnate? 
The report attempts to answer these and 
many similar questions. It does not deal 
with the usual and essential industrial de- 
velopment activities carried on in communi- 
ties, nor with basic resources and facilities 
such as power, water supply, transporta- 
tion, etc. Rather, it emphasizes less tangible 
but equally important factors that affect 
the economic health and growth of both 
business and the community. A program is 
suggested for improving the business cli- 
mate in a community. It includes the 
following activities: a survey of factors 
affecting the business climate; enlisting 
community-wide cooperation in efforts to 
correct conditions that adversely affect the 
climate for business and jobs; encouraging 
employers to undertake activities that will 
help inte pret business operations and prob- 
lems to employees and others in the com- 
munity; work on state-wide problems that 
affect local business operations; and work 
on national problems that affect the busi- 
ness climate of the community. The pam- 
phlet sells for so¢. 





A Trape Union Lisrary 1955, is the 
title of the bibliography published by the 
industrial relations section of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology, Princeton 
University. The 58 page listing sells for 
$1.50. The first edition was published 
twenty-five years ago. This is the sixth re- 
vision, and it demonstrates the great accu- 
mulation of written knowledge, both in 
quantity and depth, which has taken place 
during the past two decades, according to 
Frederick Harbison, director of the section. 
He comments that some of the original 
‘“classics’’ which still provide background 
material for the understanding of current 
developments have been retained, but most 
of the references are of more recent origin, 
reflecting the expansion of the field of labor 
problems in general and the broadening 
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of the scope of collective bargaining in 
particular. While designed originally for 
officers and staff of American trade unions, 
the previous editions of the bibliography 
have been widely used by librarians, teach- 
ers, and students. The current edition is 
designed for these groups and for others in- 
terested in exploring the rich written re- 
sources in this field of growing interest. 
Among the books classified under “‘Person- 
nel Problems and Programs’’ are Industrial 
Pensions, by Charles L. Dearing, Transmit- 
ting Information Through Management and 
Union Channels, by Helen Baker; Industrial 
Accident Prevention, by H. W. Heinrich; and 
Job Evaluation, a Basis for Sound Wage Ad- 
ministration, by Jay L. Otis. 





An EXAMINATION OF AUSTRALIAN 
House Macazings appears in the Personnel 
Practice Bulletin for December 1955, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor and 
National Service in Australia. The article 
is by W. P. Butler, industrial services divi- 
sion of the department. To obtain informa- 
tion on current practice, all establishments 
in Melbourne known to publish, or to have 
published, house magazines were asked late 
in 1954 to complete a questionnaire. Fifty- 
three completed questionnaires accom- 
panied by recent issues of the respective 
magazines were received. The magazines 
were usually printed on good quality paper 
and illustrated with photographs. Pages 
varied in size, but were usually 9” by 7”. The 


number of pages per copy varied from 4 to 
44, the most common being about 20 pages. 
Most magazines were issued monthly, 
bi-monthly, or quarterly. The magazine was 
usually edited by someone in the personnel 
or the public relations department. Factory, 
office and shop news was most commonly 
gathered by sub-editors and reporters nomi- 
nated throughout the organization. Infor- 
mation about company policy and activi- 
ties, personal paragraphs about employees, 
sporting and social notes and magazine 
features appeared in practically all maga- 
zines. Magazines devoted most space to 
employee news, then to general features, 
and least to general news about the organi- 
zation. The items said by editors to be most 
popular were those about employees and 
about the organization. Almost half the 
establi¢hments that replied had made some 
major changes in their magazines during 
the past five years. The cost of producing 
the magazines ranged from one-third of a 
penny to ten shillings per copy, and the 
total annual cost from ten pounds to twenty 
thousand pounds. Ten extablishments had 
made some attempt to evaluate their maga- 
zine systematically with results claimed to 
be satisfactory. Referring to the Flesch 
readability formula, the author considered 
the language used in most magazines too 
difficult for such publications. Ten estab- 
lishments reported that they had stopped 
publishing their magazines during the past 
five years. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Mgap JoHNsON AND Company has 
published Mead News since August 1954. 
Earlier mention of the magazine in these 
pages indicated that it was a year younger, 
and we hasten to correct the mistake. 
Charles Oberst, employee communications 
manager, says that the publication has 
changed considerably since the early issues. 
A children’s story, for instance, which ap- 
peared as a regular feature in the first num- 


bers, was dropped due to lack of interest. 
For 1956, Mr. Oberst says, the emphasis 
will be changed from ‘‘a magazine about 
employees’’ te that of a magazine ‘‘for em- 
ployees.’’ All personal items are to be posted 
on the company bulletin boards. The Janu- 
ary 1956 News contains an interview with 
D. Mead Johnson, president, on the year 
ahead. An editorial explanation says that 
each month during the coming year Mead 
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About the Authors 
(Continued from page 416) 
national Association of Persounel Women, 
which is meeting in Philadelphia this month. 


Stephen Habie is in the Division of Personnel 
Administration of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Prior to joining NICB in 1947 as 
Senior Research Analyst, he was a Research 
Associate with the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association in Hartford, Conn., for four 
years. Mr. Habbe has B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Butler University, Indianapolis, 
and Columbia; has been a member of the Amert- 
ican Psychological Association since 1930. 


Ralph P. Kreuter, a free-lance Management 
' Consultant since 1953, has designed and installed 
personnel programs, trained personnel directors, 
advised on organization problems. For 20 years 
previously he had been with the Hand Knit 
Hosiery Company of Sheboygan, Wisc., in vari- 
ous capacities including Director of Industrial 
Relations. Mr. Kreuter is a graduate of the 
Walton School of Commerce in Chicago, and 
has a B.C.S. from the City College of Law and 
Finance, St. Louis. His hobby is archery; he 
was state champion in archery golf in 1947, and 
president of the Wisconsin Archers Association 
for several years. 





News will feature an interview with a mem- 
ber of top management. Topics will be 
selected on the basis of what the editor 
believes is of current interest to the majority 
of the employees. An inquiring reporter 
feature on the back cover asks the question, 
what makes a good employee? Answers were 
from three men and three women, managers 
and employees. One girl said, ‘‘A good em- 
ployee must first be dependable and do his 
best at all times. But even more important, 
I think, is the ability to accept criticism 
graciously, which sometimes is hard to do.”’ 
Another answered, ‘‘A good employee can 
be distinguished by the letter A. First of 
importance is Ability, but ability alone is 


not enough. A good worker must have a 
good Attitude, but it takes Ambition plus 
Ability and Attitude to make a good em- 
ployee."’ The masthead of the News lists 
three magazine objectives: to promote bet- 
ter understanding of the objectives and 
policies of the company by all employees; 
to develop within each employee the 
knowledge of the importance and dignity 
of his position with the company; to remind 
the employee of his and his company’s civic 
responsibilities, both local and national. 
Eight company objectives are listed on the 
masthead. Charles Oberst is the editor of 
Mead News, Evansville 21, Indiana. 





Tue Feperat Reserve BANK or Kansas 
Crry publishes the Ten-J News for its staff 
at Kansas City, Denver, Oklahoma City, 
and Omaha. The january number marks the 
second birthday of the magazine. In an edi- 
torial commenting on the anniversary the 
president says, ‘‘Unless all signs fail, we all 
eagerly look forward to its visit each 
month. These visits have brought us a great 
fund ot information about the work of our 
associates in the various departments of the 
bank, including those at the branches, 
something about the hobbies and foibles of 
some of us, and considerable about happen- 
ings affecting the personal lives of all of us. 
Photographically we have seen each other 
at work and play, have shared most of the 
important events that have taken place at 
each office, and in numerous cases have be- 
come acquainted with associates we did not 
know before.’’ Are all these things knitting 
us more closely together as one big family? 
he asks. Are they giving us a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the work and 
problems of the rest of us? If they are, he 
says, then the objectives of Ten-J News, as 
stated at the time it was created, are being 
fulfilled. Dorothy Hefling is the editor. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 436) 


Pgrsonnet Diescror om Assistant: 16 years experience in 
personnel and training with organizations of 500 to 5,000 
employees. Recent Industrial Psychology degree. Presently 
employed in engineering research and developing company; 
responsible for apprenticeship, supervisory development, on- 
the-job training, co-op engineering and college recruiting 
programs; and nationwide recruicment of scientific, technical 
and skilled personnel. Prefer West or Southwest. Box 394. 


Pzrsonne, Manaczr: Twenty years experience with engi- 
neering and scientific firms. Implementation and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and procedures; design of recruit- 
ment and training programs; Union Contract negotiations; 
establishment of manpower utilization schedules resulting 
in increased production and decreased costs. Age 43. Reply 
Box 399. 





Pzrsonnet Psycnovoorst. Ph.D. Fifteen years responsible 
experience in U. S. and abroad. Set up and direct aptitude 
and proficiency test programs, rating techniques, supervisory 
training, and related activities. Married, no children. Em- 
ployed but available for challenging opportunity with in- 
dustry, consulting firm, or research organization. Prefer 
position not associated with defense work. Reply Box 405. 





AvaiLaste—CommounicatTions Trarninc. Experienced uni- 
versity teacher with business background will provide full 
time training in effective oral and written communications, 
in your plant, during summer months. Intensive course and 
consulting service covering all types of formal, informal 
speaking, conference techniques, letter and report writing, 
creative thinking. Program ad:.pted to your needs. Reply 
Box 408. 





PrrsoNNEL ADMINISTRATION: 3 years experience working 
with top management in formulating personnel policies, 
procedures and services, including training. D.Ed. in coun- 
seling, guidance and personnel services. Age 39, married. 
Desire to locate in California. Reply Box 409. 





Man 28, Verzran with Family. MA (Psychology), MSW 
(Social Work). Intensive training in psychodynamic inter- 
viewing. Wide study of human behavior; interpersonal and 
group relacions in psychology, psychiatry and socio-cultural 
fields. Training and interest in social research. Experience 
group work, psychiatric clinic, child welfare. Counseling 
adults and children in inter-personal relations. Want em- 
ployee selection, training, counseling or other challenging 
opportunity in industrial human relations. Reply Box 41>. 





Lawysr, acz 30, wita Docronat Tranine, 4}4 years col- 
lege teaching in industrial relations, desires position with 
company. Experience includes NLRB assignments, commer- 
cial economic research, and high-caliber administrative 
responsibilities. For resume write Box 411. 


Inpusrriat Retations on Tscunicat Prrsonnet ADMINIS- 
trator: Married, veteran, age 30. Master's in Chemistry; 
Master’s in Business Administration. Four years industrial 
experience as chemist. Desire position with responsibility 
and future. Available July 1, 1956. Minimum salary $8,000 
per annum. Reply Box 416. 





Inpustrriat Retations: Five years supervisory experience 
Personnel, Employee Relations, Organization, Salary and 
Wage Administration, Merit Rating and Job Evaluation in 
construction and manufacturing. B.S. Bus. Admin. Veteran, 
age 30, married, one child. Will relocate. Reply Box 417. 





Inpusraiat Retations Worx and/or community relations 
work preferred by mature man who has degrees in business 
administration and in social work, and who has broad ex- 
perience in labor relations work. Will consider any salary in a 
career position. Reply Box 418. 





Wants Psrsonnet Carggr: Able young college teacher, 
trained as industrial sociologist, psychologist. Experienced 
in industrial relations research, interviewing, testing, sta- 
tistics. Likes dealing with people and problems in industry 
better than scholarship. Desires practical personnel work. 
Available June. Married. Children. Reply Box 422. 





PurRsoNNEL ManaGer or Assistant—Pusiic aND/or Inpus- 
TRIAL Retations: I'p Likes to Movs Up! 6 years experience, 
all phases of personnel work—1200 employees—machine tool 
and gage plant. Have entire responsibility for employment, 
all levels. Supervise staff of 14 employees. Have responsibility 
for training, testing, group insurance, security and guard 
force, recreation, wage, salary administration and payroll 
dept., plant communication and PBX operation aud House 
Organ. 38 years of age, college gradnate, major in Personnel 
Adm. & Economics. I'm hard working, conscientious, and 
tactful. Reply Box 423. 





InpustriaL RevaTions: 5 years experience in applied psychol- 
ogy as personal counselor and vocational advisor plus 5 
years as personnel manager in industrial enterprise employ- 
ing 1100 personnel. BS Industrial Management, extensive 
graduate training in psychology. Experienced in all phases 
of personnel administration with department head responsi- 
bility. Age 32. Married. Employed but looking for greater 
challenge and opportunity. For resume write Box 424. 





Psrsonnet-Lasor Retations: Woman, MBA, age 32, offers 6 
years experience in both fields. For resume write Box 425. 





Drescror Psrsonnet-INpustriaL Revations: Personable and 
qualified—13 years experience in Personnel Administration. 
Past 5 years top-level position supervising well-rounded per- 
sonnel program. Specialist in union contract negotiation- 
administration, and forma! salary administration. Age 43— 
married—up-to-date college credits in industrial relations. 
South preferred. Reply Box 426. 













HELP WANTED 


Inpustraiat. Psycnovooists on Trarmino Spsciauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividual qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top management personnel; im- 
mediate availability. Reply Box 370. 





F.zseancn Psycnovocists: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs; evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; immediate availability. Reply Box 371. 





Pgrsonnet Manacer: A mature and pleasant individual, 
approximately 35 to 40 years of age and with 5 to 10 years 
experience in all phases of personnel administration, is 
needed to assist the plant Industrial Relations Director of a 
goo employee heavy chemical manufacturing plant located 
in the Ohio Valley. It is contemplated that this individual 
will supervise and coordinate the department personnel 
functions so as to relieve the plant Industrial Relations Di- 
rector of a part of his load. A college degree is desirable but 
not necessary if individual is exceptionally well qualified. 
The job will pay approximately $7,200 per year at the start. 
Reply Box 407. 





Pzrsonnet Dirscror:With technical education and at least 
5 years’ experience in handling personnel activities and re- 
cruitment of research personnel in the physical sciences such 
as chemistry, physics, engineering, etc. The successful can- 
didate will be given full charge of Personnel Department, 
large industrial research institution located Western Penn- 
sylvania. Salary commensurate with experience. Please send 
full details in first letter, including telephone number. Re- 
ply Box 412. 





AssisTaNT Personne. Manacer: For large paper plant of 
national organization. Ten years experience in personnel 
work, of which approximately five or six years have been in 
the southern paper or allied industry. Must be qualified in 
handling employee relations in large plant organized by 
various unions. Experience in administering labor agreement 
is required. Salary open. Reply Box 413. 





Assistant TO Trartntno Drrscror of expanding, mid-western, 
multi-plant manufacturing operation. Must be capable of 
accepting responsibility for major phases of Company-Wide 
training programs and follow through for effective results. 
Prefer college graduate 27 to 35 years of age with minimum of 
three years practical training experience in supervisory de- 
velopment and foremen training fields. Reply Box 414. 





Traintne Co-Orpinator-Mipwest: Major expansion of 
operations of large, long-established midwest chemical 
company will provide excellent opportunity for a Training 
Co-ordinator with five or more years of successful experience 
in training supervisory and production employees. Appli- 
cants must be eligible for security clearance by the AEC, and 
should submit a resume complete with personal data, educa- 
tion, previous experience, salary received, and references. All 
replies will be treated in confidence. Reply Box 415. 





Assistant To InpusrriaL Recations Drrscror.... Major 
company in the chemical and petroleum industry is seeking 
a responsible man to fill an important, executive-level posi- 
tion. The man who qualifies will have a broad background 
in personnel work. He must be capable of working closely 
with top management. He should be both a sound planner and 
an experienced, expert administrator, able to make sub- 
stantial contributions to all phases of the personnel function, 
excluding labor relations. This is a demanding, responsible 
job on a decision-making level—not one for a novice in the 
field. Five-figure salary. Write complete details of background, 
education and experience. Oupo 7 
inquiries will be treated in | 
Box 419. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusrarat Encrvggr: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level. Age 33, veteran, married, 
3 children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 310. 


(Continued on page 435) 
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HELP WANTED 


Inpustaiat Psycnovooists on Trainino Spsciauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividua! qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top managemes* personnel; im- 
mediate availability. Reply Box 370. 





Researcu Psycnorocrsts: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs; evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; imme:liate availability. Reply Box 371. 





Psrsonnat Manacer: A mature and pleasant individual, 
approximately 35 to 40 years of age and with § to 10 years 
experience in all phases of personnel administration, is 
needed to assist the plant Industrial Relations Director of a 
goo employee heavy chemical manufacturing plant located 
in the Ohio Valley. It is contemplated that this individual 
will supervise and coordinate the department personnel 
functions so as to relieve the plant Industrial Relations Di- 
rector of a part of his load. A college degree is desirable but 
not necessary if individual is exceptionally well qualified. 
The job will pay approximately $7,200 per year at the start. 
Reply Box 407. 





Pzrsonnet Drrscror:With technical education and at least 
5 years’ experience in handling personnel activities and re- 
cruitment of research personnel in the physical sciences such 
as chemistry, physics, engineering, etc. The successful can- 
didate will be given full charge of Personnel Department, 
large industrial research institution located Western Penn- 
sylvania. Salary commensurate with experience. Please send 
full details in first letter, including telephone number. Re- 
ply Box 412. 





Assistant Personnet Manacsr: For large paper plant of 
national organization. Ten years experience in personnel 
work, of which approximately five or six years have been in 
the southern paper or allied industry. Must be qualified in 
handling employee relations in large plant organized by 
various unions. Experience in administering labor agreement 
is required. Salary open. Reply Box 413. 





AssisTANT TO Trarntne Drrscror of expanding, mid-western, 
mul!ti-plant manufacturing operation. Must be capable of 
accepting responsibility for major phases of Company-Wide 
training programs and follow through for effective results. 
Prefer college graduate 27 to 35 years of age with minimum of 
three years practical training experience in supervisory de- 
velopment and foremen training fields. Reply Box 414. 


Traintnc Co-Orpinator-Mipwest: Major expansion of 
operations of large, long-established midwest chemical 
company will provide excellent opportunity for a Training 
Co-ordinator with five or more years of successful experience 
in training supervisory and production employees. Appli- 
cants must be eligible for security clearance by the AEC, and 
should submit a resume complete with personal data, educa- 
tion, previous experience, salary received, and references. All 
replies will be treated in confidence. Reply Box 415. 





Assistant TO InpustriAL Retations Drrscror. . .. Major 
company in the chemical and petroleum industry is seeking 
a responsible man to fill an important, executive-level posi- 
tion. The man who qualifies will have a broad background 
i personne) work. He must be capable of working closely 
with top management. He should be both a sound planner and 
an experienced, expert administrator, able to make sub- 
stantial contributions to all phases of the personnel function, 
excluding labor relations. This is a demanding, responsible 
job on a decision-making level—not one for a novice in the 
field. Five-figure salary. Write complete details of background, 
education and experience. Our staff knows of this ad. Alli 
inquiries will be treated in the utmost confidence. Reply 
Box 419. 





Personne Assistant: Expanding chemical manufacturer has 
opportunity in field of office personnel and technical employee 
recruiting and general salary payroll administration. College 
degree in business administration and five or more years ex- 
perience desirable, age 27-35 preferred. Applicants, who must 
be eligible for AEC clearance, should submit resumes covering 
training, experience and salary requirements to Box 420. 





Tratnino Assistant: Here is an opportunity for a young man 
interested in industrial training to work directly with our 
Training Director. The job will start with assisting in the 
development of training materials and progress to leading 
training ccnferences. Some experience in handling groups and 
giving instruction will be helpful. The ability to work with 
all levels of personnel is essential. Reply Box 421. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusrarat Encivesr: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In ‘present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level. Age 33, veteran, married, 
3 children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 310. 
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